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Never in the history of education have the educa- 
tional forces of the world been more on the alert, 
more inspired with the desire to advance profession- 
ally, than to-day. At a time when all society is 
affected by the progressive and investigative spirit of 
the age, when sociological and political problems are 
being viewed in a new, often revolutionary, light, 
when all classes are becoming interested not merely 
in the welfare, the preservation of self, but also in the 
welfare of all humanity, and when, at the same time, 
certain powerful tendencies are constantly appearing 
that seem to endanger society, it behoves the educa- 
tor not only to be progressive, but to ask himself 
whether his work is placing that stamp upon humanity 
which will make human individuals trustworthy re- 
formers, leaders, thinkers, voters. He has been busy 
during the last century in raising the intellectual 
standard of all classes, in placing knowledge and 
power in the hands of the low as well as the high ; 
it now belongs to his office to reflect as to what kind 
of weapons this knowledge and this power are to 
become. To-day, therefore, we find educators turn- 
ing more and more to the conception that education, 
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both as a social and a national factor, must, aboni 

all, construct character; its various aims an 
forces it applies to accomplish them must concen- 
trate in character-building. In this tendency we 
may find a partial explanation of the great power 
which the Herbartian school of pedagof^ics pos- 
sesses in Germany, and the attention which it is 
rapidly attracting in other countries. In fact, the 
Herbartian system, in its truest significance, cannot be 
regarded as an arbitrary, subjective creation, but as 
the outcome of an historical development, reinforced 
by the results of philosophic and scientific research. 
We are occasionally told to-day that we should avoid 
everything in education that smacks of a " system." 
This conception rests upon the false assumption that 
system is avoidable, a premise that we can by no 
means grant. Every educational institution is, and 
must be, the living exemplification of some more or 
less clearly-defined and well-founded system. It is 
not a question of "system or no system," but of 
whether the system shall be clearly defined, firmly 
established, and harmoniously articulated, or in- 
definite, faulty, and hence inefficient. It is a ques- 
tion of whether the educator shall be but dimly 
conscious of the aim of his work and the means for its 
attainment, or whether his efforts shall be reinforced 
and the fruits of his labor increased and insured by 
a system of clear, definite, guiding conceptions that 
*itute an organic whole. Students of pedagogy 
t past have been inclined to content themselves 



with a study of pedagogical arts, manners, and de- 
vices {the external aids of instruction), and to neglect 
the fundamental conceptions that lend inner har- 
mony to education. System and organization, 
however, by no means exclude progress and new 
light. No one who has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of the Herbartian school 
can ascribe to it either exclusivism or lack of a pro- 
gressive and scientific spirit. In fact, common 
grounds, in the midst of minor differences of opinion, 
have insured it a rapid progress and an unusually 
prominent and influential position among modern 
educational movements. 

Modern research in the field of the history of 
education is characterized by two tendencies — the 
one seeks to profit by the history of past experience 
and efforts, the other to learn from the present 
achievements of the educational it'cr/^/. No country 
has attracted a more universal attention, education- 
ally, than Germany. AsCompayr^ says : "For two 
centuries Germany has been the classical land of 
pedagogy." But it is not that which is specifically 
German that attracts ; the educational world does 
not desire to be Germanized, but to lay claim to the 
genera! truths that the history of German peda- 
gogics presents in the work of such educational 
' reformers as Comenius, Basedow, Ratich, Pestaiozzi, 
Froebel, and Hcrbart. No more fruitful or influen- 
tial work has been accomplished in pedagogics than 
that of Herbart and the Herbartian school. 



It is the aim of this work to furnish a brief intro 
duction to the Herbartian pedagogics, upon whose 
principk's it is based. It presents the author's views 
as to their modern application. Hence, it is well 
fitted to serve as an introduction to the study of 
Hcrbart and his school. Every thorough student 
of pedagogics, it is true, must ultimately refer to the 
prime fountain — the works of Herbart himself; he 
must become his own interpreterof the philosopher's 
words. But he cannot afford to neglect the results 
that over fifty years of development since Herbart 's 
death have produced. 

The second edition of Professor Rein's Padagogtk 
im Grundriss (Sammlung Goschen, Stuttgart, 1893), 
contained some essential additions and changes; on 
this account certain parts of the first edition, refer- 
ring chiefly to Part I., were omitted to make room 
for the new. Since these omissions affected much 
interesting material, all that both editions contain 
has been combined in the translation. 

The chapters upon the kinds of schools and 
school administration refer directly to the German 
school system, it is true; but the problems discussed 
are of universal interest. At present the relative 
interests and rights of State, Church, community 
and family in education, the relative value and the 
organization of classical and scientific courses, the 
classification and administration of schools, and the 
training of teachers, are all subjects of earnest dis- 
cussion among the educational circles of almost 
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every civilized land. The views of the author differ 
in some respects from existing practices, but his 
classification of schools is based upon the present 
system, and the particulars in which he differs from 
it have been indicated. These chapters, therefore,, 
will serve, as an additional subordinate aim, to give 
the reader an insight into the German school system^ 
which is so much discussed to-day, and into certain 
lines of proposed reform. Here a few brief para- 
graphs have been added for the purpose of facilitating 
a comparisoiT with English and American schools. 

The chapters upon the succession, co-ordination 
(the curriculum), and treatment of the material of 
instruction have also been enlarged for the purpose 
of illustrating the general application of the princi- 
ples they present. The bibliographies have been 
retained as in the original, and an attempt has been 
made to furnish a list of the English literature that 
has thus far appeared upon the Herbartian ped- 
agogics. 

V. L. 

Jena, January^ 1893. 
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The question as to the best form or the most com- 
plete system of education is obviously one of the 
deepest and most impressive problems that engages 
the attention of every one that stands in the midst 
of the activity of public life — the statesman and the 
friend of the people, as well as the solitary thinker. 
The most manifold lines of human reflection, and 
the most diverse motives of human action, centre 
in education. None other than such questions as : 
What is human happiness? — and, How may the 
rising generation be led to this highest aim ? — What 
efforts must society make in order to approach nearer 
to its destiny? show the significance and difficulty 
of this problem, which, in its social phases, is closely 
connected with all social problems. 

He who is accustomed not to content himself with 
the surface, but to get at the bottom of a question, 
would at first be dismayed at the mass of relations 
that focus, as it were, at this point. At the same 
time, however, he would soon feel the necessity of 
finding his way out of the mass, and, above all, of 
throwing light upon the question as to ivhat educa- 
tion aims at and is able to do. 
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This need can only be siitisfied by preparing a sys- 
tematically arranged whole that is characterized by 
carefully developed conceptions, and suited by vir- 
tue of its clearness to supply a firm foundation upon 
which the foot may rest tranquilly in the midst of 
contradictory opinions. 

But, of course, a system is of value only to him in 
whom it has developed. The truth that has merely 
been learned adheres to us like a false member, a 
false tooth, or a waxen nose. The system that has 
merely been learned has no power, and acquires no 
significance, for the mental life. It is a lifeless fund 
from which streams no animating warmth, no life- 
giving energy. Only the truth that has been obtained 
by one*s own reflection resembles the natural mem- 
ber ; it alone really belongs to us ; it penetrates our 
entire being, elevates us, affords us certainty, insures 
us the full power of conviction, and gives impulse ta 
a manifold activity. 

Nevertheless, I undertake to present in this work 
the outlines of a system of pedagogics. Not every- 
one can beget each thought anew in himself. Other- 
wise, why the collection and transmission of already 
acquired intellectual treasures ? But every one should 
seek to enter thoroughly and heartily into that which 
the labor of another has produced ; he should test 
for himself in how far it can lay claim to truth, and 
n in his own search for clear, stable convic- 

of the brevity imposed upon the series of 
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publications^ among which this work appears, noth- 
ing more than an introductory survey of the broad 
field of education and educational work can be given. 
Such a comprehensive survey is necessary for all 
those who have the education of the people at heart, 
especially for those to whom both the supervision 
and education of the rising generation in th^ lower, 
middle, and higher schools is entrusted. 

With the above end in view, I present this volume. 
May it not appear unworthy to the pedagogical in- 
terest which prevails in our age ; may it inspire to 
new reflections, and help to level the way for a 
rational education among the people. 

W. Rein. 

Jena, ioM August^ 1892. 

' Sammlung Goschen. 
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I According to Kant, the great secret of the per- 
>ction of human nature lies concealed in education. 
; delightful to imagine that human nature will 
Uways be developed to something higher and better 
r education, and that the latter may be brought 
into a form suited to mankind. In such meditations 
we picture to ourselves a future happier humanity. 
How gladly would we dwell upon this thought that 
once inspired Plato to exclaim : " There is nothing 
more divine than education." Without this feeling 
of inspiration, without such a lofty purpose ever 
before the eyes, educators would hardly be able per- 
sistently to endure the constant sacrifice that they 
malce in forcing themselves to bend the virile intel- 
lect to the child's world. They would hardly be able 
to overcome the conception that the world will re. 
main as it is in spite of education, if they were not 
always animated by the hope that their efforts would 
bear rich fruits in the individual and in society. 

the thought of ennobling the humafi race 
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which, ever and again, engages the attention of 
the educators and the friends of the people, 

Eloquent words often portray for us how vain it 
' is to hope for better times if vian himself is not bet- 
l tercd. The cultivation of humanity must begin 
I within man himself and radiate from him to society. 
' What is gained if we succeed in advancing the cul- 
I tivation of the soil, in enlivening the commercial 
[ and industrial spirit everywhere, in giving the great- 
I «st degree of perfection to the laws and statutes of 
' countries, wlien man himself is not worthy of in- 
habiting such a beautiful earth, is not able to find a 
heaven in it ? 

In fact the idea is often directly expressed, that 
the destiny of a nation, its prime as well as its de- 
cay, depends almost entirely upon the education that 
falls to the lot of its youth. Friedrich the Great 
also did reverence to this thought in the words ; 
*' He who considers mankind good, does not under- 
stand the human race ; for mankind left to himself is 
brutal. Only education is able to ennoble him." 
The same conception is also emphasized by the 
philosopher of Konigsberg' in the following prop- 
osition : " Man can only become human through 
education. He is nothing except what education 
inakes of him." 

In view of such opinions it seems to be easily con- 
ceivable that new efforts are constantly being made to 
clarify, explain, and arrange the manifold views as to 



the purpose, means, and methods of education, and to 
condense them into a form which, in accordance with 
the saying of the above-mentioned sage, is suited to 
mankind. It is expHcable why one is never tired of 
proclaiming that that people is mightiest and happi- 
est which, in accordance with this form of education, 
has attained the deepest and broadest culture, ex- 
tending even to the lowest strata of society; that it 
is invincible by its neighbors, and either envied by 
its contemporaries or regarded as an illustrious 
example for their imitation. 

And we certainly do not reason thus unjustly ; for 
the historical power of education asserts itself very 
perceptibly whenever new thoughts are to be infused 
into the life and character of a new generation. 

Hence, one might easily be tempted to overrate 
the power of education when he sees that the most 
distinguished intellects expect everything of it. 
But the facts of every-day life admonish us to be 
discreet. Do we not constantly see both children 
and nations that fall far short of the ideal which 
educators have sketched for them, and again, others 
without special preparation who, following solely 
their own inward impulse, and even under the most 
adverse external circumstances, advance nobly and 
raise themselves far above the stratum from which 
they started? In some cases, therefore, we meet 
with retrogression in defiance of all education, in 
others, progress by virtue of self-power. But what 
becomes of the improvement' of all humanity, what , 
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of that enchanting vision of the human race made 
happier by an education that is arranged with a 
definite aim ? 

It would obviously be quite wrong to attempt to 
question the power of education in general because 
it has not always achieved either in individuals or in 
entire generations that which it had in view. With- 
ojit doubt Nature and the world do much more for 
those who are to be educated than education itself, 
as a rule, can boast of accomplishing. But on the 
other hand it cannot be disputed that those evil in- 
fluences in Nature and the world which also assail 
the educable individual, may likewise be met effect- 
ively by a systematically arranged education. And 
this view is also deeply rooted in the common con- 
sciousness of society. Would the family and society 
otherwise devote such profound interest and such 
constant care and encouragement to an institution 
of whose inefficiency every one was sufficiently con- 
vinced ? How often one hears the complaint among 
the events of every-day life that the wreck of some 
young human being is the consequence of a wrong 
or deficient education ! 

How often very conspicuous deficiencies are ex- 
cused by the faulty method of education ! On the 
contrary, also, we often meet with the expression of 
pe.ssimistic views which agree with the words of 
Horace, " Naturam cxpellas furca, tamen usque re- 
jfiurret" — "Though you drive out Nature with a 
pitchfork, yet will she always return." 
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Opinions vacillate between these two extremes. 

^,At one time all results are ascribed to necessity. 
Nature, or heredity ; at another to freedom, art, or 

f individual acquisition. Society, not to be misled by 
Jiis strife, takes its stand in favor of education, for 

Wat will not leave the development of the rising gen- 
•eration to chance. Hence it has organized a great 
variety of institutions and schools in which to pre- 
pare its youth for the various positions and tasks of 
life. 

If the families, above ali, care for the education of 
the single individual, the schools on their part should 
preserve and impart the inherited blessings of civiliza- 
tion, those priceless treasures upon which thousands 
of years have labored. They should strive to de- 
velop efficient members of society, that the people 
may never be lacking in national power, nor the 
Church in worshippers of the Divine, This position 
of the schools among human institutions is based 

J .upon the conception of a gradual moral inspiration 

fcx)f society as the highest stage of moral develop- 

fftnent which it must strive to attain. 

Upon this highest stage of development the com- 
munity would appear as truly morally inspired. All 
lociety is, then, pervaded by a clear insight into the 
^hical ideas which govern the entire social body, 
fend inspired by a firm will to obey this insight 
I present a symmetrical and, as far as possible, 
komplete embodiment of the moral ideas, as the 
loftiest mission of life. In order gradually to 
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approach this ideal of amorally inspired community,! 
various institutions are necessary. The indispen- 
sabie foundation of all moral progress is a thorough, 
firmly established, legal order. Without this society 
becomes alarmed and disordered, and either labors 
but little or not at all. The interdependence of the 
various activities of life, the fitting division of labor 
is effected only upon a strictly legal basts. At first, 
therefore, society exists in the form of a legal com- 
munity for the purpose of bringing about the com- 
plete realization of the ideal of rights within the entire 
body. In conjunction with a well-perfected system 
of rewards and punishments, it aims to remove from 
social life, as fai" as possible, those elements that are 
repugnant to human nature — strife and the infringe- 
ment of personal rights; and to leave no evil deeds 
unpunished nor good deeds unrewarded. Proceeding 
upon this foundation, the administrative system can 
undertake to provide abundantly for the material 
wants in order to engender that social disposition 
which is necessary for all scientific and artistic pro- 
duction, and to place at disposal the means by which 
various institutions may be maintained. The es- 
tablishment and care of the latter is the task of the 
educational system, which could not exist without 
the above-mentioned social regulations, but which 
on the other hand pays society a liberal interest 
upon all that it has received from them. In that it 
generally nourishes a sturdy sense of law, order, and 
Justice, and cultivates the sense of right, it raises the 
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mere legal community up to a higher plane upon 
which strife, infringement of rights and deeds of 
rough violence are abominated. The influence of 
culture shows itself to be just as beneficent in its 
effects upon the system of rewards and punishments, 
for a higher culture ennobles and refines the reward, 
and tempers the punishments. It also affects the 
administrative system by awakening an insight into 
the beauty of benevolence, and thereby gradually 
developing the public sympathy for the mutual 
interests of society, and a readiness to make sacrifice 
on their behalf ; it stamps upon all a conviction that 
every thorough and lasting reform in social life is to 
be sought only in the constant, systematic elevation 
of the national culture. Only from this starting- 
point can the highest form of social life, the per- 
. manent moral inspiration of society, be gradually 
pproaqhed. 

I " Such a systematic and well-planned education of 

wth the individual and the entire social body becomes 

3 much the more necessary in proportion as those 

flucnces are stronger which, as the occult coad- 

futors of education, might endanger its success. 

loth the circle of the family and that of social 

■Intercourse are subjected to forces that are active in 
the entire social body, and that penetrate the entire 
atmosphere of human life in invisible channel.'^. No 
one knows whence these currents, these ideas arise ; 
but they are there. They influence the moods, the 
aspirations, and the in(;)in^tipn5 of humanity, an4 
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no one however powerful can withdraw himself from 
their effects ; no sovereign's command makes its way 
into their depths. They arc often born of a genius 
to be seized upon by the multitude that soon forgets 
their author ; then the power of the thought that 
has thus become active in the masses again impeLs 
the individual to energetic resolutions: in this man- 
ner it is constantly describing a remarkable circle. 
Originating with those that are highly gifted, these 
thoughts permeate all society, reaching, in fact, not 
only its adult members, but also through these its 
youth, and appearing again in other highly gifted 
individuals in whom they will perhaps have been 
elevated to a definite form. 

Whether the power of these dominant ideas is 
greater in the individual, or in the body of individ- 
uals as a whole, is a matter of indifference here. Be 
that as it may, it cannot be denied that their effect 
upon the one is manifested in a reciprocal action 
upon the other, and that their influence upon the 
younger generation is indisputable. When the older 
generation has lost its moral elasticity, it will not 
seem astonishing if the succeeding generation seeks 
to surpass its ancestors in sensuality and in the race 
after materia! possessions. Both the spirit of the 
family and the spirit of society, working together 
cither in harmony or in strife, act uninterruptedly 
upon the formation of the youthful minds, and in- 
fluence them either for evil or for good. 
, Besides these factors, two especial institutions, 
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both of which are strong and accustomed to rule, 
seek to obtain possession of the youth. Both en- 
deavor to test their strength for the purpose of de- 
termining in how far tliey can draw the educational 
establishments of the people into their power. These 
two institutions are the Church and the State. The 
former desires to educate faithful members, the lat- 
ter obedient citizens. Since something alwaj's de- 
pends upon the foundation that is laid, each desires 
to direct the education of the youth conformably to 
its own judgment, in accordance with the well- 

lown maxim : " He who has the youth has the 
future." 

In either case education will receive a very defi- 
nite and fixed stamp. At one time we shall hear of 
the State .system of pedagogy, at another time of the 
Church system of pedagogy. Each will have its 
various shades, according to thu different concep- 
tions and the different constitutions of the State or 
the Church. For example, in the past, education by 
the State has received special forms in the organiza- 
tion of the ancient State, or in certain philosophical 
systems, such as that of Plato or Fichte. Educa- 
tion by the Church has received a very marked char- 
acter in the pedagogics of the Jesuits. 

Of all powers that would take possession of edu- 
cation. State and Church are the most influential. 
But if we review once more the series of educational 
forces — Nature, family, social intercourse, the ten- 
iencies manifested in the spirit of the times, the 
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political and ecclesiastical constitution of society — 
we shall find that they affect education in part 
occultly and without being conscious of the end in 
view, in part in a designedly systematic way. To 
the occult coadjutors of education belong without 
doubt the tendencies manifested in the spirit of the 
age, social intercourse, and Nature. The education 
of the youth will be controlled in a designedly sys- 
tematic manner by the family, the Church, and the 
State. Each one of these will exercise a determi- 
native influence; each will endeavor to mould the 
rising youth according to its own views. No pru- 
dent and intelligent person would dispute the right 
of the family to do this ; but this natural right is too 
often curtailed by the claims which State and Church 
advance. How often these two powers are at va- 
riance with one another, each endeavoring to gain 
the advantage over the other! Hence, from this 
point of view, also, the great significance of educa- 
tion in the life of nations becomes clearly apparent. 
The reflective man finds it easy to explain why the 
friends of the people, in proportion as they strive 
more faithfully for intellectual and moral elevation, 
endeavor to penetrate more and more deeply and 
permanently into the great questions of education in 
all its phases — the ethical, the psychological and the 
sociological. Their eyes should be open to both the 
occult and the visible influences to which the grow- 
ing youth are exposed. They are, therefore, forced 
♦■o consider the question : "Is there a higher unity 
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I which possesses the power to remove the opposing 
nfluences and to unite and blend the good forces 
with itself ? 

Will it be possible to find a form of education 
which, in accordance with the words of Kant, is 
suited to the needs of humanity? Shall we ever 
I succeed in establishing an educational system which 
L contains no contradiction within itself, is pervaded 
rby an harmonious spirit, and is able to attract and 
f 611 with a lasting inspiration the good and noble 
nen of all nations. 
Such is our hope, and such are our endeavors at 
L least; for the thought as to what would become of 
the rising generation if left alone at the mercy of 
those powers, is too distressing. Would not this be 
leaving education to chance, — which were no wiser 
than writing letters in the sand of the sea-shore ? If 
we desire at all to lead the rising generation to a 
higher stage of development, a direct, systematic, 
conscious influence, such as can only result from a 
well-pondered and firmly-established system of edu- 
cation, must be placed over against the invisible, un- 
conscious, but ever active influences. 

The vast extent of this theme requires at first a 
I'Clear preparatory survey. Two fields of investiga- 
(tion may be clearly distinguished within the entire 
I sphere of pedagogy. 

, The investigations are directed first to the act- 
linal relations of life, to the arrangements for public 
land private education, and the present usage as it 
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^^^V here enter the sphere of practical pedagogics. 
^^B* this subject belong the questions of school legis- 
^^^B lation (school administration, school equipment, 
^^^T school organization, etc) of domestic and institu- 
■ tional education, and of pedagogics as applied to 

I the gymnasium and to the common people's school. 

I 2. If we inquire into the nature and conception, 

; the necessity and possibility, the limits and aims, 

and the ways and means of education, our inves- 
tigations fall under the head of theoretical peda- 
I gogics. 

' Both divisions, the theoretical and the practical, 

\ together constitute systematic pedagogics: beside 

the latter stands /(('j/or/crt/ pedagogics. If we view 
' the present system of education as a development, 

' and investigate the conditions under which this de- 

velopment has taken place, we are occupied with 
historical pedagogics. It belongs to the province of 
this department of pedagogics to delineate the edu- 
cational conditions of the past, and to pursue their 
development up to the present. 

Accordingly we may fix upon the following clas- 
I sification: 

' Pedagogics. 



;eis- I 



ifi) Historical Pedagogics 



^ Practical U. Theoretical 
agogics. Pedagogics. 



INTRODUCTION 2^ 

In the following chapters we propose to give a sur- 
vey of the systematic department of pedagogics, and 
to this end we shall first enter upon the considera- 
tion of practical pedagogics. 
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Practical Pedagogics. 

The philosophical examination of the practics 
conditions under which education may take place is 
comprehended under the conception of practical 
pedagogics. It aims to present and cstabHsh those 
common laws for tlie conditions of education which 
belong to a definite class. The process of education 
is accomplished in certain concrete forms which 
change according to the standard of the place, time, 
and persons, and which stand in certain relations to 
the central points of the external organization of 
society, to the family, community, State and Church. 

It is the task of practical pedagogics to point out 
these relations, to indicate the equilibrium of forces 
which constitute modern society, with reference to 
the organization of the school system — in short, to 
present the various forms of education under which 
the cultivation of the rising generation is being ac- 
complished, and to reveal their best organization. 
It aims to survey the entire system and organization 
of education, to determine the relative position of 
its single departments, and to set the limits between 
them according to their purpose and form, 
z8 



PRACTICAL PEDAGOGICS 2g 

Practical pedagogics surveys the manifold con- 
crete forms of life in the light of certain conceptions ; 
in inquiring into the place^ time, and persons upon 
which education is encumbent, it arrives at the fol- 
lowing aggroupment : 

1. Education takes place in the home, in the fam- 
ily. Here it is chiefly the private education of the 
individual. 

2. Education is also cared for in special private 
institutions. Here it appears as private education 
in masses. ^ 

3. Education is undertaken by the public schools, 
where it appears in the form of public education in 
masses. 

We meet with education in these three forms ; 
they are to be briefly discussed in the following par- 
agraphs, that we may then consider the subject of 
school administration in its various departments. 
The following synopsis indicates the order in which 
these subjects will be presented : 
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(A) OF THE FORMS OF EDUCATION. 

I. Of Home Education. 

" Eriiehung ist Sache der Familien; von da geht sie aus und 
' n kehrt sie griisstenteLk luriick." — Hrrbart. 

In the education of the home there is a concen- 
tration of all educative activities within the limits 
of a single circle of life. This circle is the result of a 
natural union based upon a common parentage, and 
is therefore contained within narrow bounds. Three 
factors in particular are of importance in determin- 
ing its efficiency: (i) The sense of the unity and 
relationsiiip of all members, which arises from the 
common parentage. (2) The feeling of dependence 
upon a head of the family, which is the result of 
daily observations as to the manner in which all are 
supported, {3) The very intimate knowledge of the 
younger members of the family as the result of their 
gradual growth and the familiar intercourse of the 
family. 

Let us now consider these separate factors some- 
t more closely. 

The chief distinctive characteristic of the 
ily is its unity. Unity and concentration are 
of the chief demands that are placed ut 



cation. Hence the family seems to be an especially 
favorable foothold for education. Above all it is a 
fact which harmonizes remarkably well with the Ger- 
manic sentiment that the family always appears as 
that relation which education should desire and 
further. As long as a nation is ruled by this sen- 
timent it will maintain its own power and health. 

The following facts show how favorable a foot- 
hold the family provides for education. How speed- 
ily willing eyes and ready hands are to be found in 
the family ; how quickly the division of labor is or- 
ganized here, not for the sake of sordid gain, but 
because of the silent power of attraction that ra- 
diates directly from the neediest members of the 
circle. Furthermore, how easily the warm atmos- 
phere of the home develops various inclinations and 
interests, whose transplantation to the school often 
requires such great exertions. In the family every 
interest springs up easily and spontaneously. The 
younger members look to the older ; the entire cir- 
cle observes with interest the first movements of 
the awakening life, and furthers the first trials from 
which definite tendencies of the infant soul develop. , 
Also nowhere can so favorable an environment f 
the development of sympathy and gQad -wJll 
found as in the family. It is just tli^^^^ funda- 
mental elements that are of t 
in the entire after-life. T^ 
unable to compensate I 
was neglected in earliej 
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tion of the family circle, the restriction of the sym- 
pathy to its few members, is the most natural 
preliminary condition for the development of sym- 
pathetic interest and good-will. Also the subjective 
traits of character, introspection, and self-command, 
will hardly be more sure of advancement than where 
several persons arc constantly associated, where they 
observe and judge one another with impartiality, 
and place the common honor in the right relations. 
The unity of the family is the strongest that 
could be conceived, because the sense of common 
parentage, which rests upon physical pre-supposi- 
tions, vouches for the relationship of all members. 
The blessed effect of this relationship depends above 
all upon the one weighty supposition that there is a 
centre for all members of the family from which all 
chief activities proceed, about which all else circles, 
and by whose will the entire body is permeated and 
governed. In these respects the small circle of the 
family resembles very closely the greater circle of 
the State, in so far as the latter, also, cannot afford 
to be deprived of the power which binds its mem- 
bers together and which protects each single activ- 
ity, if it would not be rent asunder. The members 
of the family lookconfidently to the head; and this 
sense of dependence favors, at the same time, the 
proper reception of that which is dearest to man- 
kind, namely, the religious feeling. If the life of 
;he family is permeated by a noble piety, a sincere 
•ligious faith will take root in the hearts of the 
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children. Faithful devotion to the guide of the 
youth also calls forth faithful devotion to Him 
who controls human destinies^ — a thought which 
Herbart expresses so beautifully in the words: 
"To the child, the family should be the symbol 
of the order in the world ; from the parents one 
should derive by idealization the characteristics of 
the deity." 

3. In the third place, we called attention to the 
fact that the intercourse of the family results in the 
most intimate knowledge of its younger members, 
an element that is very essential for education. 
Accuracy in the comprehension of child-natures 
is to the educator what knowledge of the soil is 
to the farmer. This accuracy is secured by exten- 
sive intercourse with the child in its earlier years 
much more easily than later; for the child's nature 
loses its transparency as its age increases, not be- 
cause of a pre-supposed purpose on the part of the 
child to be reticent and reserved, but because the 
gradually increasing vigor of inner processes pro- 
duces a shyness of contact with strangers and the 
external world, and because it is only upon more 
intimate intercourse that the boy is inclined to per- 
mit this inner life to be scrutinized. The conditions 
necessary for obtaining a grasp of the inner life of 
the child are present in the family. Therefore, by 
way of a brief recapitulation, we may well say that 
both the care and development of the body, and 
Jie formation of the mind and character can thrive 
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nowhere so well as in the domain of home 
tion. The family, as a power upon which the future 
of a child depends, will always be one of the chief 
subjects for consideration, both in the inner and 
outer phases of its life, wherever the problems of 
education demand attention. Hence, one finds it 
easy to explain why Pcstalozzi conceived the idea of 
placing the education in the hands of the mothers. 
We are indebted to him for the imperishable con- 
ception that the home education lays the founda- 
tion-stone of all human culture, and that the deep 
impressions which the intimate relations of the 
family and the order and customs of the home 
make upon the development of the child, cannot 
be supplied by any other device. The fatal error 
in Rousseau's ideas lay in the exclusion of the 
parents from the education of Emil, and in the 
attempt to concentrate all the educative power 
in the teacher. He despaired of being able to 
establish uniformity and consistency in the plan 
and organization of education otherwise than by 
'the separation of the family and the school. The 
knot which Rosseau cut, a more judicious theory 
of education seeks to untie. The education of the 
children will always remain the holiest and highest 
of all family duties. The welfare, civilization, and 
culture of a people depend essentially upon the 
■degree of success that attends the education in the 
tlomes. The family principle is the point at which 
.lx>th the religious and educational life of a people 
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centres, aiid about which it revolves. It is a I 
■n comparison with which every sovereign's confl 
mand appears powerless. 

2. 0/ Education in Certain fnstitutions that aim 1 
taki' the place of the Family for the time being. 

The boarding school represents, as it ' 
entailed family. It has, in fact, certain essenti 
characteristics in common with the family, but diffei 
from the latter so greatly that one cannot prop« 
speak of a likeness between such an institution a 
boarding school and the family. 

The boarding school cannot be a family. 

1. Above all. because of the lack of that powerf 
natural bond which is formed by common parentaj 
consanguinity, and family love. 

2. On account of the greater number of its mei 
bers. The greater number renders penetration i 
the inner life of each individual member more dilfi 
cult. 

3. The pupils arc not in the boarding school dui 
ing their entire youth, but only during a part of j 
Strange circles of ideas derived in earlier >-ears f 
easily produce a contradiction between the v 
the fomity and those of the institution — a contra 
tioD which may prove to be a great obstruction I 
Ihe process of fusion. 

4. Old pupils are constantly departing, and tb 
ptat^s beii^ supplied by an influx of new ones. 
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Despite these obvious differences, education in the 
boarding school will yet always find the ideal which 
it must emulate, in the family. It' must strive to be' 
able to say with Pestalozzi : " Our children are one 
with us in heart and soul. They adhere with their 
whole heart to all our actions. On the whole the 
spirit of a great domestic union rules, in which, in 
accordance with the needs of such a union, a pure, 
paternal, and fraternal sentiment shines forth every- 
where." 

Above all, it should be the aim of these special 

educational institutions to attain correctness and 

consistency in their pedagogical arrangements. In 

_ such institutions physical education must combine 

b regularity and simplicity with physical freshness and 

^^^v vigour for the purpose of strengthening and harden- 

^^^- ing the muscles ; the instruction must be forcible, 

adapted to the individual, and capable of awakening 

I interest. The guidance of the pupils must be strong 
and benevolent, making a wise application of the 
'corporate element. 
If the boarding schools and other similar special 
educational institutions strive to attain such a high 
aim, and are thoroughly imbued with a pedagogical 
spirit, the saying that they are only necessary evils 
is not tenable ; for they may really become nurseries 
of pedagogical thought and activity, and may thus 
render great services to science. A glance at the 
history of pedagogy, in fact, will easily show what 
great reforms in the sphere of education have eroa- 
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nated from such private institutions. The freedom 
of organization which these institutions have 
taincd in spite of State supervision, is able in m 
cases lo give impulse to new researches and i 
experiments — a privilege which is, in fact, more a 
more denied the establishments of the State, 
all events it is wrong to conclude that these instit 
tions are warrantable, merely because, as is alleget 
"the family of to-day has lost the love and pow 
for education." This statement fortunately i 
strong exaggeration ; for if it were true that t 
families have deteriorated, there would be little 1 
hope for in the future of our people. Tlie motivi 
for the separation of the children from the famil]j 
during a series of years does not He merely in t! 
fact that the families have become weaker, but t 
the relations in which they stand, especially in t 
larger cities, have become more intense, so that t 
little strength is left for the education of the 
dren. In this case, in view of the highly develop< 
methods of transacting the affairs of life, and i 
view of the incapacity of certain families, boardic 
schools certainly appear to be welcome education^ 
institutions. If, however, they labor only ' 
view of earning money, if the head of such an estal 
lishment merely proposes to accumulate property a 
rapidly as possible, if these institutions simply staiM 
upon the same footing with commercial interesti^ 
their pedagogical qualifications may 1 
' disputed. The farther they remove 
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selves from the pedagogical ideal, so much the more 
questionable do they render the work of education 
such special institutions. 



Classification. 






We may distinguish the different institutions that 
aim to furnish a substitute for home education, ac- 
cording to the various needs that have led to their 
establishment. 



1. The need of giving children a better, more 
effective education than the paternal home is able to 
offer under unfavorable circumstances and strained 
relations, led to the establishment of boarding schools 
for the education of boys and girls. 

2. Consideration of the future career led to the 
establishment of military and clerical schools, and 
normal or elementary training schools for teachers. 

3. The early loss of parents led to the foundation 
of orphan asylums, which as benevolent institutions, 
justify themselves. 

4. Neglect of tlie primary education on account of 
the unfortunate lot of the child required the reform 
school, or the house of correction. 

5- Those unfortunate children that have -some 
mental defect require asylums for the feeble-minded, 
^d institutions for their cure and instruction. 

6. Deficiency or want of one of the two higher 
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I senses, requires asylums [or the dcafa\M\ dumb, and 
rfor the blind. 



INSTITUTES THAT FURNISH A SUBSTITUTE 
THE FAMII.Y- 






nil [or MOlIary, and AiyTumi. 



» manlly, mcqlnlly, or phyalcally 



[Some of the above also appear as public institu- 
I tions, of course.] 



3. Of School Education.' ^^| 

Society seeks to accomplish the task of its own 

culture in two directions: (1) by the establishment 

and maintenance of educative' schools and (2) by the 

I establishment of professional schools. The former 

I seek to impart a genera! culture, the latter tn qualify 

one for some definite calling. The relation between 

* School educalLon here signifiea education in tYie public schools as 
opposed to the schools that have just been described. — T's. 

' In this translation [he use of the words idiualinn, educative, and 
cdiicaliohal, conforms closely to that of the corresponding German 
words {erziehung, eriiehiriich, trziihtnd, etc.). Accordingly, "edu- 
cation implies not so much the communication of knowledge, as the 
discipline of the intellect, the establishment of Ihe principles, and the 
I, regulation of the heart " (Webster),— 7" j. 
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the two is defined in the following fundamental pro- 
position : No one should pass from the educative 
school to the professional school too early, but on the 
contrary, a comprehensive general education must 
furnish a foundation for the special professional 
training, that is as broad as possible and of sufficient 
depth. If this thorough general education is not 
furnished, the mental horizon will be prematurely 
narrowed, and the many-sided interest blunted. As 
an inevitable consequence, prejudiced and mechanical 
heads are produced, and the class of society that re- 
ceives them acquires only clumsy workmen. 

To the professional schools belong the agricultural, 
mining, industrial, and commercial schools, schools of 
forestry, military and naval schools, normal or ele- 
mentary training schools for teachers, the polytech- 
nica, and the universities. 

The educative institutions are erected, so to 
speak, in three different stages, which consist of the 
people's schools,' the middle schools, and the higher" 
schools. None of these schools aim to prepare for 
a special callinghut only to qualify one thoroughly 
for some definite sphere of labor in society. Al- 
though, as we shall see, the sphere within which 
each imparts a general education is narrower in one 
case or broader in another, all educative schools, 
both the larger and the smaller, the higher and the 
lower, still have but one common a!m,^to bring the 
human nature in the pupil to the greatest possibl( 
■ Volksschule.— T-'j. 
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perfection. The desire for knowledge, thought, 
sympathy, patriotism, and religious interest should 
be aroused in the scholar of the smallest village 
school just the same as in the scholar of one of the 
higher schools. Both in the lower and in the higher 
schools, education has recourse to that circle of 
thought which arises from intercourse with fellow- 
men as well as to that which arises from intercourse 
with Nature. Where education aims to cultivate 
~ the whole man, it will always have its ethical and its 
realistic ' sides, which are mutually complementary. 
Every educative school will endeavor to have the 
contemplation of religious things become a necessity 
to the scholar, communion with Nature a source of 
the purest joy, the society of great historical per: 
sonages an elevation, the devotion to everything 
beautiful and noble a re-creation, and the search 
and struggle for clearness and truth a hearty pur- 
pose. Such a general education is a pledge that, 
despite all differences and all separation as regards 
their calling, fellow-countrymen will still understand, 
support, and tolerate one another; for they have 
all gone forth from the educative school, which is 
the guardian of the most valuable ideal treasures 
of the family, community. State, and Church. The 
unity of the educative school, therefore, lies in the 
common purpose which it always has in view. The 
differences in its organization arise from the various 
classes into which society divides, in order to meet 
' As opposed 10 "humanistic." — T's. 
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the manifold needs of life. These classes which 
develop within the large social body are usually 
designated as the lower, middle, and upper, accord- 
ing to the degree of culture which their employ- 
ment in society demands. From this division into 
civil classes arises the gradation of the educational 
system. First a clear and definite separation of the 
professional schools from the schools of general 
culture is to be established ; the latter are then to 
be divided into three forms, graded as follows: 
The people's school, the real-school, and the higher 
schools, i. e. the higher real-schools and the gym- 
nasia. 

The latter aim on the one hand — higher real- 
schools — to give a suitable preparatory education 
for the higher institutions of technical instruction, 
polytechnicum, schools of mining, forestry, etc, ; on 
the other hand (gymnasia), to prepare the child for 
entrance into a learned profession by introducing 
him to scientific work. The education which is 
imparted in the gymnasium is historical, in so far as 
it goes back to the sources of the national culture. 
In contrast with the gymnasium, the people's school 
is built entirely upon a national basis, and serves 
the more extensive strata of society, the working- 
classes in the more restricted sense, — the peasant, 
the mechanic, etc. The middle school or real-school 
embraces in its sphere the modern European culture 
in orderto quality thorough workmen for commerce, 
industry, and the lower offices in the Civil Service, 
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and thus to meet the needs of the extensive middle 
strata of the people. As the " simple real-school," 
it gives instruction in one foreign language, and 
retains the scholar up to the sixteenth year, while as 
the " higher real-schoo!," it gives instruction in two 
foreign languages and retains the scholar up to the 
eighteenth year, that he may be able to meet higher 
requirements. Particulars concerning these forms 
will be given in subsequent divisions. It is only 
necessary here to call further attention to the fact 
that the division of schools here proposed appears 
as uncommonly simplified in comparison with the 
numerous forms of schools that are now actually 
prevalent. Have we not now higher and lower 
burgher-schools, upper real-schools, real-gymnasiums, 
and real-schools, middle-schools, pro-gymnasiums, 
real pro-gymnasiums, etc.? Do these different 
kinds of schools correspond to the actual, dis- 
tinct needs of civil society ? This would, at 
least, be very difficult to prove. A retrospective 
glance at the development of these numberless 
school species, ranging from the people's school 
to the gymnasium, would show on the contrary how 
insalutary the excessive number of these creations 
is, and how necessary it is to remove them, or to 
transform and reconstruct them into schools that do 
not owe their existence to incidental purposes, but 
on the contrary draw their vitality from an inner 
right of existence. 

How blind or how narrow-minded the school i 
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ministration appears when it is unable to free the 
school and society from a " false latinity," and per 
mits an unlimited system of privileges, ' with its - 
evils, to continue. Is it pedagogically and eco- ' 
nomically justifiable to send a large number of 
scholars into life with an imperfect Latin education? 
What can be the purpose in compelling scholars to 
study Latin in spite of the fact that they have no 
need of it whatever, and that Latin is of no value to 
their culture? The history of the real-school ' is a 
history of suffering. That which should have been 
the real-school, and which should impart a general 
education for those callings that are not classed 
among the learned professions, became a pseudo- 
classical school by the introduction of Latin, and was 

'The expression, "unlimited system of privileges" refers to the 
unwholesome practice tha.t has in many cases found its way into the 
German gymnasia, of granting certain, rights in civil and public life - 
to pupils thai have advanced to a certain point. The privileges are 
graJiil, as it were, the greatest privileges requiring the greatest num- 
ber of yeaj^. For eiample, a youth receives the right to but one 
year's compulsory military service three years before finishuig the 
gymnasium, and there is no inducement for him lo complete his 
course.— r-j. 

^ The true real-school represents the progress of realism in edu- 
cation. i.e. it fosters sciences, mathematics, and the modem languages 
in addition lo the common branches of the people's schools. The 
opposite tendencies are represented by the gymnasium, which is 
devoted chiefly to the humanities, i. i. to classic ieaming. The 
attempts to combine these two lines of culture has given rise to the 
long series of school species named above, which differ from one 
another chiefly in the proportion of Latin tliat is mixed with the 
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driven into «i contest with the gymnasium that had 
struck deep wounds into the national life itself , and 
separated the learned class into two parties. 

We can only recover from these unsound con- 
ditions by the simplification and readjustment of the 
separate educational elements in the proper lines. 
The transformation, as it seems to us to be required, 
is presented again in the following brief synopsis : — 
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(Let us make a. brief comparison wilh Ihe schools of the two great 
Engliah-speaking nations. The German people's or Volk's school 
corresponds very cloaely to ihe English elementary school, or the 
American common public school. The real-schools and upper 
real-schools in Germany correspond in general to the English middle- 
schools of the second and third grades, and the mBdcm first 
grade schools, or the scientific course in the best American high 
schools. The German gymnasium conesponds to, but stands some- 
jher than, the classical first grade schools of England, 
including the grea.t public, most grammar and proprietary HchooU. or 
the classical course in the best high schools of the United .Slates. 
Tlie English and German schools are also alike in separating Ihtt 
scholars according to (he sphere of life they expect to enter much 
earlier than do the American schools. In ihe latter case, for ex- 
ample, the child completes the common school before entering upon 
dasdcal Bludies in the high school, preparatory to entering college. 
In both England and Germany, he begins either classics or modem 
language much earlier. In Germany, the "common substructure" 
that all are supposed to receive, now generally occupies three years; 
the author proposes to lengthen the time to five years. In this re- 
■pect he and others approach somewhat nearer to the Ametlcin 
practice. On the other hand a tendency manifests itself in America 
at present to apply the English and German practice to some extent, 
and give the child the opportunity of commencing his philological 
studies earlier, so as to make his college career more efFeclive. 
The author also deviates from the actual stale of affairs in Germany 
in rejecting the majority of the school species, and retaining but 
four, which are based upon the historical developmentof the German 
educational system.— f. £.] 



(rt) The People's School. 

The conceptions of "leader " and of " the led," of 
" the cultured " and " the common people," from 
which we so often proceed, should not be interpreted 
as a superficial antithesis, but should be adjusted so 
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as to produce a natural harmony. It is the highest ] 

purpose of all individual and national education not 
to disunite, but to reconcile, to strengthen well the ' 

feeling of national fellowship, and to awaken a con- , 

sciousness that in a powerful body all members must } 

be thoroughly united. The distinctions of class and j 

calling vanish before this ideal aim. Only men meet \ 

men ; the high and low, the rich and poor do not 1 

contend with one another, but are consciously en- y 

gaged in a common national work. Therefore when I 

the question of the people's school is under discus- \ 

sion, the conception that a gulf exists between the 
so-called people's and the higher schools should not 
be permitted to enter ; on the contrary, the people's 
school should be spoken of as the broad and safe . 

foundation upon which the stately structure of the ' 

entire educational system is erected. The whole 
structure is to be conceived of as a unit, and each 
part is to be regarded only as an organic member of ( 

the whole ; unjust pride should be repelled, and to ' 

every one should be awarded the esteem that is due 
him as a member of the whole. Hence, from the 
standpoint of the education of the entire people, of I 

the upper, middle, and lower strata, contempt for '| 

the people's school gives evidence of very little | 

statesman-like, sociologic or political insight. ! 

Moreover, this under-valuation is quite unwar- ' 

ranted for the reason that the sphere of the people's 
school is distinguished by especial advantages. In 
the midst of the hot contests of the present, the 
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people's school stands as an institution that is recog- 
nized on all hands and surely and firmly established. 
A highly gratifying fact ! The people's school should 
indeed furnish the firm foundation upon which the 
entire structure of national education is erected ; 
but where the foundation has once been firmly and 
safely laid, a great deal has already been accom- 
plished. Judicious statesmen and pedagogs, there- 
fore, have, above all, placed the greatest value upon 
the education of the common people ; they have 
made all national progress and higher culture depend 
upon the wholesome fundamental education of the 
entire body. The desire to erect the educational 
structure from above toward the foundation, bears 
evidence of very limited insight. Whenever this is 
the case the endeavor to dazzle the world and to 
be much talked about prevails over the desire to 
promote the real welfare of the people. It is true 
that the often toilsome labor in the people's school 
is concealed from the view of the multitude ; fre- 
quently only later decades express their thankful- 

- ness to the one who denied himself many a sub- 
jective desire and inclination and gave himself thus 
to the service of the people. The fact that at all 
times there have been highly gifted men who did 
not consider it unworthy of their energies to devote 
their entire strength to the elevation of the people's 
school, has contributed to that healthy, steady 
growth of these schools in which Germany rejoices. 

L Though often slighted by their contemporaries, these 
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patriots have still kept on with their retired labors, 
and succeeding generations have thanked them for 
it. So many valuable results have been handed 
down to the present through their exertions, that 
one can speak quite justly of a permanent possession 
and of a certain stability and solidity of the entire 
system. 

The period of education in the people's school for 
both boys and girls includes eight school years, or 
from the sixth to the fourteenth year of life. It is 
then followed by a complemcntal course which ex- 
. tends through two years. The organization of the 
people's school differs greatly according to the size 
of the community. Beside the ungraded, one-class,' 
village school stand the graded schools in the cities, 
comprising from two to eight classes. As regards 
the course of instruction, since the standpoint has 
been overcome that sought to keep the people in 
ignorance under pretence of wholesome restraint, 
and its representatives have come to wonder at 
their own brutality, the normal or full number of 
branches has been reached, including the introduc- 
tion of drawing and gymnastics, which are obliga- 
tory. The introduction of manual training for boys, 
in both garden and workshop, is a gratifying prog- 
ress, although it is not yet by any means in that 
close connection with the other instruction which is 
to be desired. In general there is a strong effort to 
place both instruction and school life more thor- 

' One-class, i.i. under one teadim — 7"t. 
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oughly in the service of education, inasmuch as the 
training schools for teachers are zealously striving 
to beep pace with the progress in pedagogics and 
to train competent educators of tlie people. 

To be sure, a great many things that might be 
desired still remain in the background. Inasmuch 
as an education of the people which is based upon 
the principles of the family and adheres to the ex- 
clusivencss oE personal convictions, must preserve 
the uniform character of the school even with re- 
spect to religion, and, therefore, cannot regard the 
joint-school' as the ideal ; it must emphasize its free- 
dom of movement within the limits of the religious 
confession, and defend itself sharply against all 
didactic materialism. If, on the one hand, the 
jpeople's school gladly works hand in hand with the 
Church as that ideal factor which is its natural ally, 
it must, on the other hand, vigorously reject all 
religious guardianship. The independence of the 
people's school has also already been recognized in 
several German slates, and an exact separation of 
the sphere of the Church from that of the school . 
has been carried out to the advantage of both. 

Furthermore, a transformation of the training 
schools for teachers is desirable, such as will remove 

' In German " paritatUthe " or " SimuUan-schule," a school which 
is formed by llie joiiil-agteement of ihe families of all confessions, 
wherever the village or lown is loo small or poor to aiipport a Etepa- 
rate school for each confession ; (he religious instniction is imparted 
to Ihe children of each confession by the respective paslor. — T't. 
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their mixed character, so that the general education 
wiil be provided for more thoroughly before the 
professional education begins. 

Particular emphasis is to be placed upon an 
arrangement of all classes of the educative school 
according to which, during the first five years, the 
people's school receives and educates all children 
from all classes and conditions of life that are of 
school age. This is what is meant by the demand 
that the people's school shall lay the foundation for 
all kinds of schools. After the completion of the 
five years' elementary course the pupils separate and 
betake themselves to the different schools, namely, 
the people's school in its higher work, the higher 
city school, the real school, or the gymnasium, all 
of which build further upon this substructure. Such 
a common foundation as this would result in rich 
blessings for all. Its benefits would be stilt further 
enhanced if each class of scholars could be guided 
through the different school years by one and the 
same educator,— a principle whose application in 
other schools would prove a benefit to education. 

Finally, it should also be pointed out that wher- 
ever the families are not able to devote the necessary 
care to their little ones on account of the struggle 
for daily bread the kindergartens established in the 
spirit of Pestalozzi and Froebel are to be offered as 
welcome institutions in which children may be taught 
to accustom themselves to order, decorum, and fitting 
employment, and where they may begin to cultivate 
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i already been shown, wc distinguish two 
forms of the real-school, a lower and a higher. The 
'.former includes six, the latter nine school years.' In 
the former — the simple " real-school " — one foreign 
language is taught, either French or English : in the 
latter — the higher " real-school "—two foreign lan- 
guages are taught — French and English. A certifi- 
cate .showing the course in eithcrone of these institu- 
tions to have been completed, should guarantee the 
right to but one year's military service. While the 
simple real-school aims to impart an education e)c- 
clusively for the middle-class of citizens in the cities, 
the higher real-school should prepare the child for 
all those callings that are not learned professions (in 
the more restricted sense), /, e. the sciences, forestry, 
mining, and architecture, the higher postal service, 
the wholesale commercial life, manufacturing, and 
the military career ; they should also prepare for en- 
trance into the training school for teachers and the 
polytcchnicum. Those who have finished the course 
of the higher real-school should not be refused the 
privilege of attending the universities. 

' Which is tliB present naaRC, differing frcpni the author's proposi- 
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The advantages of this organization are manifest. 

callings for which Latin appears to be entirely 
superfluous and unimportant, are provided with 
preparatory school which possesses a distinct ch; 
acter of its own, and which corresponds best to their 
purposes in each line. By this means the matter of 
preparatory education ceases to be strained. The 
gymnasiums are at once freed from all unnecessary 
ballast, from all those scholars that never intended 
to devote themselves to a strictly-learned profession. 
This arrangement would be of twofold, infinite 
benefit (i) to the scholars who no longer have to tor- 
ment themselves with useless studies, and (2) to the 
gymnasiums that no longer have to be troubled with 
the reluctant pupils, who prematurely and joyfully 
turn their backs upon the school as soon as some 
definite privilege has been obtained. 

If the education of the people is to be restored 
again to a healthy condition, the organization of the 
school must also be directed into judicious, i. e. 
simple, channels. May this view soon prevail and 
the saying not prove true that, " in Germany two 
hundred years are necessary to abolish a folly — the 
first hundred to become aware of it, and the second 
to remove it." 
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(c) The Gymnasium. 
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^^^^B " Die jelzigc Menchheit sdnke unergriindlich tief, went! nichi die 
^^^Brjugend durch den stillen Tempel der grossen alien Zeilen und Men- 
^^^^V.Mhen den Duicbagang zu deni Jahrmarkt dea Lebens nHhme." 
^^B Jean Paul. 

^^" Up to the present time the gymnasium has been 

"omparativcly stable and unquestioned. Changes 

n the chief determinative factor, the cultural ideal 

of the educated circles, take place but very slowly. 

As soon as they have appeared, however, they also 

. seek to make their influence felt upon the organiza- 

\ tion of the school system. 

It is obvious that at present two powerful tenden- 
ies arc active, both of which are alike unfavorable 
I to the idea of the gymnasium : (i) the rapid progress 
' of the natural sciences and the strong realistic trend 
] of the time ; (2) the strengthening of the national 
L feeling since the re-establish m en t of the Empire, 

In the first case the cultivation of the classic lan- 
' guages is attacked ; it is claimed that as dead lan- 
guages they seem to be useless and signify only a 
refuted point of view. In the second case learned 
culture is to be placed only upon a national basis. 
Both views are equally one-sided and destructive. 
The old antithesis of hunnanism and realism has re- 
appeared in all its sharpness. This contest has be- 
come so much the more significant because the defi- 
ciencies that appear in the curriculum and instruc- 
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tion of the gymnasium have incited even the ad- 
herents and representatives of classic culture to 
sharp criticism. The most important objection 
which has been brought forward, is that the gymna- 
sium has deteriorated to a preparatory school for 
classical philologists, whereas it should be the pre- 
paratory educath'c institution for all learned pro- 
fessions, and give the pupil the foundation for a 
deeper grasp of the national life both in its individ- 
uality and in its connection with the entire develop- 
ment of the European people. The ideal province 
if the gymnasium must be constantly and repeatedly 
phasized in opposition to the utilitarian tenden- 
cies of the present. The representative of such a 
standpoint should always be met by the words of 
Aristotle : " Always to consider that which is merely 

. advantageous is unworthy of the free and liberal- 

jjninded man." 

If we review the attacks that have recently been 
made upon the gymnasium, and the discussions 
concerning its reform, we find the following objec- 
tions : — 
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The physical health is compromised. Certain 
ivemmental decrees are directed against the over- 
working and straining of the eyes, it is true, but 
without success. Physical exercises are too little 
cultivated. 

Much more fatal is tjie accusation that the 
lental health is endangered. It is claimed that the 
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evil lies, in fact, in tlic wrong method of instruc- 
tion, which aima at aunt-sided pliilologicai culture, 
and culminates in the idea expressed in the well- 
known saying : " The [gymnasium stands or falls 
with the Latin composition (which lias now been 
removed)." The following points are also criticised 
in particular: — 

I (a) The grammatical stylistic element preponder- 
ates. 

I {i) The miseries of the extempore composition 
cast their dark shadows over the family. 

(c) Serious moral injuries make their appearance ; 
impiety and frivolity increase, 

((/) The results in linguistic instruction are very 
limited ; especially the results of the instruction in 
German are very impeachable. One observes in the 
pupils of the gymnasium more frequently than for- 
merly an awkwardness in grammatical expression 
and deficiency in independent judgment. 

(e) There is a very apparent deficiency in the philo- 
sophical and pedagogical culture of the teachers in 
the gymnasium. The requirements in this line in 

' the " Examen pro. fac, doc." are also exceedingly 

' limited. 

But all these accusations are after all not yet dan- 
gerous, for the reason that they do not threaten the 
existence of the gymnasium. They only criticise, 
but do not revolutionize. The latest attacks gosttU 
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further and arc directed chiefly against the curric- 
ulum. They claim that the exhaustive pursuit of 
classical antiquity is sheer nonsense ; therefore, away 
with the dead languages. Others desire to limit the 
study of ancient classics to so great an extent that it 
would amount to a dissolution of the gymnasium. 

We cannot give our consent to such radical meas- 
ures. The characteristic feature of cla.ssical culture 
consists in adherence to the foundations upon which 
modern culture has developed. This is necessary 
for a deeper comprehension of the national life, both 
in its individuality and in its connection with the 
entire European culture. As has already been 
shown, the lower strata of the nation whose task 
in life can never consist in the furtherance of intel- 
lectual culture, receive an education that is based 
upon the national development. But the education 
of the middle-classes preserves the connection with 
the culture of neighboring peoples. The education 
of the learned circles follows the historical develop- 
ment of culture from the classical peoples down to 
the present. The man of learning should circum- 
navigate the world of culture; we grant him the 
privilege of an intellectual flight to France and Eng- 
land ; but the man of the people we retain at home. 
No one can fitly promote the intellectual culture of 
the nation through his own self-activity, who has not 
acquired a broad historical education. This is what 
the gymnasium aims to impart ; it is a necessary 
work. Herbart has already called our attention 
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emphatically to the fact that we must retain a firm 
and vigilant hold of the historical chains of events 
by means of which we trace back the origin of our 
Iture, so that they shall not escape us. If no other 
nation were to do this, it should still be the duty of 
the German nation both for itself and for all others. 
But the work must be done by all means if we do 
not wish to bring about a deterioration of the educa- 
tional condition of the people. Whoever desires this 
should place himself on the side of the radical utili- 
tarians ; but he who wishes to retain the ideal foun- 
dations of both our higher culture, and the higher 
instruction of the youth, must take his stand in favor 
of the maintenance of the gymnasium. Wc certainly 
do not desire to maintain the gymnasium, however, 
in its present management, which is evidently suffer- 
ing from certain abuses. If this were not the case, 
the force of the last shock could not be comprehended. 
Hence one is obliged to decide either in favor of or 
against certain reasonable reforms, which should be 
more thorough-going, however, then the latest Prus- 
sian statutes. We should like to see these carried 
iDut In the following points : — 

I. The re-organization of the gymnasium should 
■lixtend first to the training of the teachers. In what 
Klines a change should be made will be shown in the 
Vdivision entitled " Training of Teachers." 

, The elementary preparatory course, which now 
oibraces three years, is not suitable to the purpose ; 
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the pupils begin the acquisition of a foreign language 
before they have made any respectable advance in 
their mother tongue ; hence the necessity of provid- 
ing a broader foundation which shall comprise the 
first five years of the people's school, 

3. Greek must be placed in the foreground, since, 
from a pedagogical point o£ view, the importance of 
the Roman literature cannot vie in the least with 
that of Grecian literature. 

4. Absorption in the contents of the classical work 
should be the principal task. The grammar should 
not be pursued for its own sake, but only in so far 
as it is necessary to impart an understanding of the 
writings. 

5. The fiction of "formal education"' must be 
given up. In general, there is no such education at 
all ; there exists simply as many kinds of formal edu- 
cation as there are essentially different spheres of 
intellectual employment. 

6. The Latin composition, the extempore produc- 
tions in their present degenerate form, and the trans- 
lation from the mother tongue, should all be set 
aside. The amount of time devoted to instruction 



' " Formal educalion " or "formal eullure." signifies about the same 
as the va^ue expression, " discipline of the mind." lis extreme de- 
fendants claim that [he pursuit of clanaic studies renders the intellect 
capable in any sphere whatever, 1. 1. it develops all the mental facul- 
ties. It is true that the study of a language renders the pursuit of 
other related branches easier ; but it caiinol be conceded that it pre- 
pares the mind directly for grasping other totally irrelevant aub- 
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^^B in languages may be considerably shortened (making 
^^H due allowance for the aim stated in No. 4), in order 
^^^k to make room for other educational (elements. 
^^H 7. The esthetic element, which is of such funda- 
^^a mental importance in grasping the antique world, 
' must be brought to the front in some effective 

manner. It is fostered by the introduction of in- 

istruction in art and drawing from the lowest to the 
highest grades. 
8. Physical training must be undertaken in a far 
more effectual manner than is at present the case. 
9. Much more time must be granted the realistic 
"branches (natural sciences, mathematics, geography), 
and their pursuit must be much more energetic. 
10. The final or departing examination (.^A/'/Mrw-jf- 
iencrnmeii) should be set aside. The privilege of 
conferring a certificate, testifying to the completion 
of the course, and necessary for admittance to the 
polytechnicum, university, etc., should be granted 
the board of teachers. 
1 1, Freedom should also be granted the board of 
teachers in the formation of the curriculum as to its 
individual features, in so far as this does not conflict 
with certain general standards. 
12. The recently introduced " intermediate exam- 
ination" {Z-wischenexamchy should be energetically 

' ThU intermediate examination refers to the system of privilegos 
already menlioned on page 3; and in the accompanying footnote. 
Il occurs at the completion of " unter seciinda." thret years before 
the close of the regular gymnasium course. — yj. 
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opposed, in order that it may be removed as soon as 
possible. It sunders the curriculum of one school 
into two irreconcilable parts. 

There is not space here to give sufficient grounds 
for the establishment of these claims. They are 
presented, in part at least, by others, and approach 
most closely to the views that have found expression 
in the German Einheits-schulverein.' (Hannover.) 
The following outline may serve to give a summary 
of the chief tendencies in this line of school reform : — 

* An association for a union-school. See L. R. Klemm, The 
Movement for an Einheits-schule in Germany^ in the Educational 
Review^ vol. i. No. 4, N. Y. — T'j. 
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CIRLS' SCHOOLS, 



{(/) The System of Girls' ScJiools. 



While the school system for boys has exhibited a 
remarkable abundance of organizations, we also find 
certain diversities among the educationalinstitutions 
for girls, it is true, but they may all be reduced 
essentially to three kinds of schools. The first runs 
parallel with the people's school for boys, and closes 
with confirmation ; the second goes far beyond this 
goal, and corresponds to the higher city-school for 
boys; it gives instruction in one foreign language, 
generally French. This is an excellent arrangement 
for educating the daughters of the cultured citizens, 
of officials of the middle-class and of merchants, 
although it is not yet sufficiently carried out. The 
third kind, the higher school for girls, aims to impart 
a higher culture by lengthening the period of attend- 
ance at schoolto the sixteenth year, by deepening the 
instruction, and cultivating two foreign languages. 
It is sometimes succeeded also by the seminary for 
the training of lady teachers, as the highest grade, in 
order that those young girls who desire may prepare 
themselves for teaching. 

The views concerning the organization, nature, and 
aim of the higher schools for girls are comparatively 
harmonious, although a certain tendency has recently 
become noticeable in womens' associations to regard 
the higher schools for girls more as institutions on a 
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^^Bevel with the gymnasium. The aim, therefore, is t^j 
^^Ffurther the development of intelligence and tlio^ 
amassment of a great deal of knowledge. This ten- 
dency purposes to carry learning into the feminine 
world in order to render women capable of partici- 
pating in as many different professions and callings 
as possible, even in those which have heretofore 

I been exclusively 4n the hands of the men. New 
^heres of activity are to be opened to the energy 
of women; the struggle for existence is to be 
lightened. In opposition to this tendency, another 
view adheres to the conviction that the girl should 
lie educated not for the world and its affairs, but for 
the home and its management, even if she is not 
refused entrance to certain professions, such as that 
of the educator and the physician, However, intel- 
lectual culture should not always stand in the fore- 
ground, but rather an ethical culture, and the culture 
of the heart. The cultured classes in Germany do 
not need women of great learning, reading, and ver- 
satility so much as, in preference to all else, mothers, 
who possess a clear insight into the world and are 
capable of following the affairs of the husband with 
the keenest interest ; who arc stout-hearted and can 
animate the entire family life with that warmth 
which is necessary for a cheerful prosperity; who 
diivote their energies to the household, rule affec-' 
tionately and zealously in this limited sphere, and are 
at the same time sufficiently strong and healthy 
Ik. to undertake the task. The first mentioned tendency, 
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which happily has few adherents among mal©' 
and female teachers, Is more theoretical ; the latter J 
is thoroughly practical. The cultivation of thel 
intellect is the chief aim of the former ; the cultiva-1 
tion of the heart the highest aim of the latter, which I 
does Jiot seek knowledge for its own sake, but onlyj 
in so far as it enters into the service of a strong per-f 
sonal character. Without doubt the second view aM 
far more in accord with the German sentiment thana 
the first, which derives its nourishment chiefly from* 
theories that are introduced from abroad. Other 
it will probably only be a question of time until the 
German university is also freely opened to very 
gifted young ladies for scientific studies, especially ■ 
medicine and pedagogy. ■ 

As regards the length of the curriculum in theB 
higher schools for girls, the so-called Berlin normalS 
plan fixes upon nine years in opposition to the fariS 
greater number of ten-ycar-schools. The latter pos-'M 
sess an advantage that is not to be undervalued,^ 
in that they retain the same scope of work, ends 
hence do not need to increase the amount of instruc**! 
tion for each year as the nine-year-schools are com* j 
pelled to do. ■ 

In 1872, certain well-known representatives of the^ 
higher schools for girls assembled in Weimar, founded I 
an association in the interest of these schools,^ and M 
in a memorial document laid the demands of thefl 

^^^ ' Verein fiir hcihere Madcheiisschulen.— T's. M 
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association before the several governments of the 
German States. For two years this association has 
found an ally in the " Prussian association,*' which 
has undertaken the special task of substituting a 
better course of study for the Berlin plan of 1886, 
and of working for the legal regulation of the 
system of girls* schools in Prussia. The German 
association pursues chiefly the more general ideal 
aims ; the Prussian association chiefly the practical 
aims. 

[The above section has brought out a characteristic feature of the 
German school. With the exception of the one-class village schools, 
the co-education of the sexes is almost wholly unknown. The same 
is true in general of English schools (exclusive of Scotland ; whereas, 
in America, co-education, or mixed education is the rule. The salu- 
tary effects of mixed education cannot be doubted ; the few in- 
stances, where it has been tried in Germany and other countries, 
have given the greatest satisfaction. — V. L.] 



(B) OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The school administration has, in general, foun 

tasks to fulfil, -vis. the foundation, maintehanc^ 
equipment, and supervision of the school systei 
including the preparation of teachers for the varioui 
kinds of schools. Accordingly we shall discuss — 



^K I. Sclwol Legislation. 

'The question of school legislation has lapsed into"" 
ineffable confusion owing to the deficient grasp of 
the situation in its objective phases, and to com- 
plication with the party conflicts of politics and the 
Church. Some reject every proposal for a reforma- 
tion, at least if it does not aim at assisting in a still 
more rigorous application of their principles. But 
just that view has thus far been unable to obtain 
a hearing in public transactions, which has been 
quietly and scientifically developed in smaller 
circles. In fact, a pronounced partiality appears 
even among teachers themselves, in so far as they 
are sturdily endeavoring to place themselves under 
the authority of the State. They look to the State 
for the fulfilment of all their desires, for the eleva- 
tion of their social position, and a liberal income. 
69 
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Furthermore, certain political parties give them 
distinctly to understand that, as soon as they have 
attained political power, all demands made by the 
teaching profession shall be granted. The settle- 
ment of the question, which, in fact, must be 
regarded as a difficult one, is only still further dis- 
concerted by such egotistical endeavors. 

Wc have to consider here a matter of no less im- 
portance than the adjustment and impartial com- 
bination of the claims of different factors, all of 
which have a natural interest in the educational 
system. It is not unraveling the knot, but simply 
severing it, when the almighty power of the State 
is raised to the throne without further ceremony, 
and the privilege of taking a self-active part in the 
development of the school system is denied all other 
factors. This cannot happen without damage to the 
interests of the schools themselves, which, like all 
other intellectual movements, thrive so much the 
better the greater the number of active factors that 
participate in their advancement. Without doubt, 
the family possesses the most natural right : next to 
the family stand the community and the Church, 
It is the task of school legislation to establish the 
right relation between the State and these three 
factors. It should guarantee to each individual 
sphere both the opportunity and a sufficiently free 
scope for the appearance of its natural interests, 
which, as such, are very deeply rooted. All legls- 
tion, which does not take natural interests into 
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consideration will sow the seeds of constant strife, 
and never preserve the ardor that characterizes a, 
growing organism bearing healthy fruit. 

As we have already repeatedly shown, the family is 
the natural bearer of the first and highest interests 
of education, therefore education must proceed from 
the family. The fundamental presupposition of all 
school legislation consists in the recognition of the 
rights of the family in education. This rightmust be 
considered before that of all other participants, and 
the proportionate influence of the separate factors 
will be determined accordingly. The organization 
begins with the establishment of local school com- 
munities, or districts, which are alliances of families 
whose members acknowledge one and the same edu- 
cational ideal. In conjunction with the civic, State, 
and ecclesiastical organizations of society, they are 
then to be combined into the broader school com- 
munities of the " Kreis " and " Provinz," and the 
School Boards organized accordingly. In all cases 
those points at which the clearly-defined influence of 
the State or Church is entitled to appear, are to be 
exactly designated. Such legislation secures the 
necessary independence of the educational system, 
which is thus placed on a level with the army, the 
Church-, the judicial department, etc. ; it assures a 
suitable co-operation of all corporate interests, and 
preserves the national character and the sympathy 
with the national spirit far more than is possible in a 
school system that is ruled only by its supreme 
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authorities. Finally, this form of legislation fur- 
nishes an effective protection against the vicissitudes 
of political and social partisanship. It should be 
further emphasized that, in the formation of the 
administrative system of the schools, a representa- 
tive assembly or board should be created in every 
instance, beside the executive office, e.g. the " Schul- 
vorstand " beside the " Schulamt," the " Kreisschul- 
synode " beside the " Kreisschuiinspector," the 
" Provinzialschulsynode " beside the " Provinnialbe- 
horde," the " Landesechulsynode " beside the " Min- 
isteriuiji." ' 

Such school legislation secures the: rights of all 
interested parties, and guarantees a healthy and 
vigorously pulsating educational life. In place of the 
absolute power of the State, therefore, an authority 
should be recognized, which, although it is not 

'In general, the "Krais," "Proving," and "Land" correspond 
respactively to the township, county, and Stale. To these three is 
sometitnes added a fourth, (he " Bezirh " {see page 54), which then 
corresponds to the township, uid the " Kreis " to a city-circuit. Ac- 
cording to the above proposition, the school ayalem would comprise 
four^stinct circuits, grading from the school district to the State 
department of culture, each with its representative and executive de- 
partments, as follows : — 



{A'iCiTCHit. (B) Rtprtantative Body. IQ ExiiHtinrOffia. 

School DUtrict. Schulvorgtand. Echulaml. 

Kreii. KifiiKhuliynode. KKiuchuliaipeclor. 

Provini. Pniviniialjchul.yin>do, Pioviii.iall»eharAi. 

Ijuifl- LaadeuchulByiiDde. Miniaferiuin. 
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entirely different from the former, and has issued 
only from the families, nevertheless depends upon 
their co-operation. Just as the Church thrives best 
when its families are not made silent co-workers, but 
are allowed to take an active part in the develop- 
ment of the religious life, so the school can only 
truly thrive in behalf of the interests of both the 
family and the State, when the principle of unUmited 
State supervision, or State omnipotence, has been 
given up- 

The following statements set forth our views upon 
the formation of the school system in accordance ^ 
with the fundamental principles presented above. 



rl. The School Community. V 

r. The family possesses the primary and most ' 
natural rights, as well as obligations, in respect to 
the education of the youth. 

2, The school can only be regarded as an arrange- 
ment made by the families for the common education 
of their youth. An association of families possessing 
a common school constitutes a school community. 
' 3. The children, as members of the family who 
are under age, belong to an ethical-religious, a civil 
and a political community only through their con- 
nection with the family. The claims of the Church, 
of the civil community and of the State upon the 
child, therefore, can only be indirect, however great J 
and important they may be in themselves. 
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. Common education implies that the families 
concerned, and their professional educators, agree in 
the most important fundamental educational prin- 
ciples, that they are therefore concordant in matters 
of conscience. 

5. The concordance in matters of conscience, or 
the common view of life, characteristic of the 

ious members of the school community, has 
found expression, both historically and legally, in the 
religious communities recognized by the State — an 
expression that is confessional, although very much 
in want of various reforms. It is natural that the 
school communities, as far as their inner nature is 
concerned, should be founded upon these religious 
communities. The schools that stand upon this 
ground are regarded as public. 

6. If families of different confessions, or dissidents, 
agree to establish a common school, the State should 
not refuse to recognize this so-called simultaneous 
or joint-school as a public institution. 

7. Under certain limitations to be determined by 
the State, single individuals, families, and communi- 
ties of families must be pennitted to estabhsh pri- 
vate schools, provided they are able to give sufficient 
account of their educational principles. 

8. All of the free school communities of a State 
constitute a common State school system, whose 
different members, from the lowest to the highest, 
may be presented as follows : — 
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(a) Local school community (school district). 
(^) School community of the Kreis (Stadt). 
(c) School community of the Bezirk. 
(Ji School community of the Province. 



9. All publicly recognized school communities 
should receive corporate rights, especially the right 
of self-government. The legislation accordingly 
should receive a synodical character, in that each 
single school community has its corresponding 
board of directors, the Kreis and Bezirk each its 
special representative body, the province its provin- 
cial synod, and the State school system a State 
school synod. 

10. In order that the right of self-government may 
not remain merely nominal, but become a reality from 
the local board of school directors up to the State 
school synod, the various bodies representing the 
famiUcs should be invested with the necessary au- 
thority, according to their rank ; this arrangement 
recognizes the truth that a corporate representative 
body can only develop life when it has some- 
thing to determine. The school system can only 
truly thrive under such a decentralization, for it is 
then sustained by the work of the entire people. 
But the State, which retains the chief right of super- 
vision, will only be the gainer by this regulation ; the 
same is true of the Church whose influence in the 
representative bodies of the school can obtain recog- 
nition without being burdened with tiie odium of 
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^^^B making direct encroachments upon the educational 
^^^V system. State, Church, and school should constitute 
^^^H a united force in which the various circles of activity 
^^^B retain their independence, and are mutually effective 
^^^■and sustaining. 

I th 
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The Church. 



1. The religious communities are to recognize the 
complete independence of the school communities 
that have sprung up upnn their foundations. Hence 
they must relinquish all special rights over the 
school, particularly the right of supervision. 

2. The clergyman should be permitted to be pres- 
ent in the school at the religious instruction. If he 
desires to censure the same in certain particulars, he 
must report to his superior board, which is to lay 
the complaints in question before the school synod 
for decision. The clergyman should not be allowed 
to interfere directly in the curriculum and the method 
of religious instruction in the school. 

3- Opportunity should be given the clergy in the 
school synod to make known their pedagogical con- 
victions as regards the curriculum, text-books, and 
methods of instruction. 

4. The Church should be granted the privilege of 
sending arepresentative to the State examination of 
teachers, who is to be allowed a seat and voice in the 
examining board. 
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1. In its external organization the school should be 
foiindod upon the civil community, just as its inner 
life should rest, so far as possible, upon religious com- 
munities. 

2. The civil community and the State assume the 
management of the external affairs of the school 
(construction of school buildings, appointments, 
salaries, etc.) 

3. The State is not authorized, however, to en- 
trench upon the foundations and the nature of the 
family. Hence it should not think of rendering the J 
school a purely State institution, !-(■. it should not S 
aim to assume exclusive control of the youth for 1 
the benefit of its own designs. I 

4. The State should have the chief right of school ' 
supervision, however. It has the right to demand 
that education and instruction shall not be neglected, 
that the schools shall pursue no course hostile to its 
interests, and that they shall attain certain results 
which are essential to its task. As regards the latter 
it should fix upon certain minimum aims to be 
attained by the various kinds of schools. 

5. The State provides for certain educational J 
offices of supervision, which correspond to, assist, 1 
and support the School Boards. They are as {oU 1 
lows : — m 
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{«} The " Kreis " or " Bezirksschulamt " beside 

the " Kreis " or " Bezirk " board. 
{b) The" Provinzial-Schulrat " beside the " schul- 

synod " of the province. I 

(c) The " Oberschulrat " {division for schools in 

the educational department) beside the \ 

" State school synod." 

6. The State convenes the school synods, super- 
intends the interaction of all factors participat- 
ing in the school system, and thus provides for 
the uniform management of the entire educational 
structure, 

7. The State, in common with the representative 
bodies of the various communities, govenis the finan- 
cial affairs and superintends the proper equalization 
of the taxes that are levied for the purpose of rais- 
ing means. 

8. The State has the right to close private schools 
whenever they work in opposition to the national 
interests and pursue tendencies that are dangerous 
to the common welfare. 

2. T/ic Rqiiipmcni of Schools. 

It is the task of the school administration above 

I all to investigate the wants of the school, and to 

' satisfy the same by means of suitable regulations, 

e chief lines of this duty lie in the provision of 

schoolrooms, school apparatus, and teachers. 
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1. School hygiene gives the necessary directions as 
to the arrangement and structure of schoolrooms. 
Happily, the efforts of the school administration 
have been retrieved from a misplaced economy ; in 

fact, the school buildings in many villages and cities , 

are a splendid ornament. Great progress is notice- 
able in this direction as compared with former times ; 
the school administrations vie with one another in 
their endeavors to possess the best arranged school 
buildings. 

2. We also find considerable progress in the line 1 
of school apparatus as compared with former times. . 
The most necessary materials for the work of in- ' 
struction are probably everywhere supplied- Dealers 

in school apparatus promptly furnish the' supplies ; 
school museums afford an excellent survey of the 
abundant materials for use in all departments of 
instruction, that are now at the command of the . 
teacher. 

3. It is obvious that the greatest care of the 
school administration is to obtain competent teach- 
ers, and to retain them after they have once been 
employed. Here the stipend undoubtedly has a ] 
great influence. The requirement which F. A. Wolf 
placed upon the teacher, to be always healthy and 

to know how to endure the severest pangs of hunger | 

whenever and wherever it is necessary, is, forsooth, 
a very ideal requirement; but it is difficult to 
just why teachers, whose very devotion to the edui 
tion of the youth already requires so much si 
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brougfat about a custom, in accordance with which 
the State availed itself of ecclesiastical authorities 
for the inspection of the lower and middle schools. 
This arrangement was acceptable as long as the 
school system n~as still in the beginning of its de- 
velopment. In its present condition, however, the 
demand is imperative that the inspection of the 
schools be entirely in the hands of the profession 
itself, i. e. that only those men shall be selected for 
the management and inspection of the schools that 
have enjoyed a competent ped^ogical training both 
theoretically and practically. 

It should also be emphasized that, with the ap- 
pointment of professional men to the inspection of 
schools in the Kreis, and with the formation of 
smaller districts, the so-called local school inspecti 
may well be dropped. 



4. 0/ the Training of Teacktri. 



In this sphere the school administration has been 
guilty of remarkable inconsistency. More than a 
hundred years ago it began to provide for the peda- 
gogical training of teachers for the people's schools, 
and in the last decades a great deal has been done 
in this same line. In the meantime the universities 
have provided more and more liberally for the schol- 
arship of teachers for the middle and higher schools, 
while their preparation for the future educational 
task itself has been totally neglected. Learning 
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appeared to be the chief thing; pedagogical and 
philosophical training was regarded as something 
unessential. On the contrary, the learning, i.e. the 
general culture of teachers for the people's schools, 
was neglected, while the pedagogical phase of their 
training was much more emphasized. 

This last statement already indicates in what lines 
the refornnation of the training schools' for teachers 
of the people's schools must be effected. The mixed 
character, which these institutions now bear, must 
be removed in favor of professional culture ; the 
teachers' seminary must be advanced to the position 
of the professional schools. This presupposes, at 
least, that the preparatory education, which is at 
present quite insufficient, be considerably broadened 
and deepened, or that the general education be 
acquired by finishing the course of an upper real- 
school. The latter is to be- preferred. With the 
present condition of the teachers' .seminaries, neither 
the general culture nor the professional pedagogical 
training receive the proper attention ; for this reason 
the curse of an indifferent culture generally clings 
to the position of teacher in the people's school. 
A prudent school administration should leave no 
stone unturned to remove this reproach. 

An important and progressive step has been taken 

in Prussia as regards the pedagogical training of 

candidates for positions in the higher schools; a 

year in the seminary has been introduced before the 

' VoIksschuUehreraemmar.— 7"i. 
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so-called trial year, and seminaries have been estab- 
lished in connection with a large number of gym- 
nasiums and real-gymnasiums. Previously the peda- 
gogical training of teachers in the higher schools of 
Prussia had been attempted in two ways: (i) in 
eleven practical pedagogical seminaries that are 
separate from the university ; (2) in the so-called 
trial year. The purpose of the latter was to give 
the great mass of candidates, who could not be ad- 
mitted into the pedagogical seminaries, at least one 
year's opportunity for practical preparatory work in 
teaching. This arrangement was early recognized 
as wholly insufficient. Even as early as 1849 the 
general school conference,* under the direction of 
the Minister von Ladenburg, pronounced the trial 
year to be an inefficient arrangement, but only in 
1889 was a step taken to supply the deficiency by 
the foundation of seminaries in connection with the 
gymnasiums. 

By the side of these, pedagogical seminaries should 
be organized in the universities for the purpose of 
training both the teachers that will labor neither 
in the people's schools nor in the gymnasiums (i.f. 
teachers for real-schools, teachers' seminaries, higher 
girls' schools, etc.), and the theologians and school 
inspectors. But there are other important reasons 
for the establishment of pedagogical seminaries ia 
the universities. 

In general the separation of so important a sphere 
' Landesschulconfereii/. — /"'j. 
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as the science of education from the living forces of j 
the university, where all the other chief phases of ] 
the national culture are carefully nurtured, can cer- 
tainly be only a detriment to the national develop- 
ment. There is hardly a sphere of labor whose 
thrift is more easily endangered by mere mechanical i 
conformity to existing practices than that of the J 
schools, if one places any value whatever upon the ] 
fresh, energetic, and independent spirit that should j 
pervade them. A judicious school administration j 
will have no dread of such a spirit, but will rather 
value it highly, because the thrift and success of the 
education of the youth depends upon the strength 
of this living spirit. Wherever it has become ex- 
tinct we shall watch in vain for that fresh, strong, 
active race that rejoices in and is desirous of work; ] 
and of which we stand in so much need. Who ' 
would doubt, however, that the cultivation of such 
an active spirit will thrive best where the freedom 
of science flourishes ? Who would not regard the 
organization of pedagogical institutes in the uni- 
versities just as desirable as the establishment of 
seminaries for teachers in connection with the gym- 
nasiums? The former, under the protection of the 
freedom of science, should become central points 
for the cultivation of scientific pedagogics. From 
them the gymnasium seminaries — which, as mem- 
bers of the State school system, can never enjoy the 
same freedom of movement, will receive their most 
effective stimulation and reinvigoration. Hence, iiA 
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fresh life is to be developed in the teachers' semi- 
naries for both the gymnasiums and the people's 
schools, the source of nourishment in the universities 
must not be obstructed, but properly opened. 

[The above secrian upon school administiadoa, although applied 
directly lo German needs, still touches upon problems of universal 
interest. Most prominent among these is that of the relative power 
of the family, Stale, and Church in determining the character of the 
educationa] system. In Germany the Church has aliivays possessed 
great power in educattooal matters, for the groivth of the present 
school system dates from the llrst efforts of Luther in behalf of 
elementary instruction. Its power has waned but little, for the 
schools are largely confessional, and religious instruction is imparted 
in all educative schools. The condition was similar in England up 
to 1K70 ; many of the schooU either are still in the hands of Church 
communities, or were originally founded by the Church. Instruction 
in religion is the rule. In America the Church has no dtteci influence 
upon the public schools ; religioits instruction is not imparted in 
them. In all of these countries the rights of the Church and StM 
in education are prominent educational topics. — V. L.] 



Tkeoretical Pedagogics. 

As we have already seen, practical pedagogics can- 
ispense with the aid of two fundamental sciences, 
social ethics and social psychology. Theoretical 
pedagogics is likewise directed to these same two 
sciences, but in the fonn of individual ethics and 
individual psychology. 

The first task which presents itself is to show how 
the aim of education is to be derived from ethics. 
This is the task of teleology. As soon as the ends 
which education has to fulfil, arc known, the next 
question is that of the means by which these aims 
are to be reached. This question must be decided 
by that .science which treats of the laws to which the 
inner life of man conforms, viz. psychology. It is, 
therefore, the task of methodology to show how the 
choice, arrangement and preparation of the intel- 
lectual food may be adapted to the psychical laws, ' 

Accordingly, we have the following outline :— I 

Theoretical Pedagogics. 



(A) Theory or the purpose of (B) Theory of the means 
education. Teleology. eilucalion. Methodology 

{Ethics.) (fsyclwlogy.) 
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^^^H When the educator reflects as to what he shall 
^^Hnnalce o( liU pupil with reference to human society, 
^^^ the first thought that suggests itself is to investigate 
the conception of education forthe purpose of gain- 
ing some hints as to its aim. 

Unfortunately, one does not advance very far by 
this means. Tlie investigation of the conception of 
education, however, reveals certain real features that 
are present in the rcflectionsof every one. Hut that 
very little progress can be made by beginning in this 
r manner becomes apparent at once when we briefly 

^^^1 review these features : — 

^^^B 1. In the first place, wc find that education takes 
^^^* place only with mankind, a fact which Rosenkranz 

sums up in the following words: — " Man is educated 

by man for humanity," 

2. We know that education does not extend to 
L adults, but is confined to the children. The latter 
I we cared for by their elders. Wherever children arc 
(left to themselves, no education takes place. 

3. By investigating the conception of education, 
ce learn that the educative activity must be system- 

\ atic and well arranged, if it is to succeed. Hence 
' Waitz said, " Education is the systematic exertion 
I of an influence upon the inner life of another while 

s yet educable." 

. The psychical condition of the pupil should not 
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be influenced merely during the activity of the edu- 
cator, but should attain a permanent form; neither 
should it be affected in spite of, or in conflict with, 
his influence. The training which the one that is 
being educated receives through education should 
acquire a certain stability and durability. 

These thoughts are all very good, but we have not 
been brought one step nearer the solution of our 
question, for no hint whatever is contained in the 
conception of education itself as to what form the 
character of the pupii should attain, or what train- 
ing he should receive. 

Since the conception of education itself is not able 
to give definite but only general suggestions, the next 
thought is to turn to history in order to learn what 
the true purpose of education is. In so doing, how- 
ever, one may easily fall into Scylla while trying to 
avoid Charybdis. Shall the educator follow Rousseau 
and educate a man of nature in the midst of civilized 
men ? In so doing, as Herbart has shown, we should 
simply repeat from the beginning the entire scries of 
evils that have already been surmounted. More- 
over, it would give the educator as much trouble to 
make a living in such a heterogeneous society as in 
after life the one whom he had educated. Or shall 
we turn to Locke and prepare the pupil for the 
world, which is customarily in league with world- 
lings? We should then arrive at the standpoint of 
Basedow, and aim to educate the pupil so that he 
would become a truly useful member of human 
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^^^V society. Of course we should always be harassed 
^^H with the secret doubt as to whether this is the ideal 
^^^P purpose after all, and whether we are not at times 
^^^K directly enjoined to place the pupil at variance with 
^^^P the usage and customary dealings of the world. If 
! we reflect that an endless career is open to man for 

his improvement, we realize that only that education 

i whose aims are always the highest, can hope to 
reach the lofty goals that mark this career. 
Therefore, an ideal aim must be present in the 
mind of the educator. Possibly he can obtain Infor- 
mation and help from Pestalozzi, whose nature 
evinced such ideal tendencies. Pestalozzi wished the 
welfare of mankind to be sought in harmonious cul- 
tivation of all powers. If one only knew what is to 
be understood by a multiplicity of mental powers, 
and what is meant by the harmony of various powers. 
These phrases sound very attractive, but give little 
satisfaction. The ^uriAy formal aims of education 
will appeal just as little to the educator: " Educate 
L the pupil to independence ; " or, " educate the pupil 

I to be his own educator ; " or, " educate the child 

^^H so that it will become better than its educator " 
^^^k {Hermann and Dorothea, Hector and Astyanax in 
^^H the Iliad). Such and similar attempts to fix the 
purpose of education are abundant in the history of 
pedagogy; but they do not bring us nearer the goal. 
In their formal character they do not say, for example, 
■what kind the independence shall be, what con- 
tt it shall have, what aims it shall have in view, or 
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Iq what directions its course shall lie. For the pupil 
that has become independent can use his freedom 
rightly for good just as well as misuse it for evil. 

If the purpose of education is to possess any real 
worth, it must, above all else, be of a concrete nature ; 
it must indicate the content of the mental training. 
We have just become acquainted with several formu- 
lations which fulfil this condition, as, for example, 
the eudcmonistic principle of Locke and the phi- 
lanthropists, Rousseau's principle of conformity to 
nature, and the humanistic principle of Pestalozzi, 
Herder, Lessing, and others, which culminates in the 
demand for a " true humanity." To these we can 
readily add the rationalistic principle, which aims at 
rationality, enlightenment, and intellectual culture ; 
the orthodox Christian principle, which demands 
that man, who was created in the image of God but 
lost through sin, be redeemed (Palmer), and the 
pietistic principle of Spener, Francke, and Zinzen- 
dorf, which aspires to piety and godliness. 

Without doubt there is an abundance of examples 
from which the educator can choose to his heart's 
content. But, as is well known, he who has the 
choice also has the vexation that accompanies it.' 
The desire to attain a firm standpoint very soon 
makes itself felt. How shall he succeed in finding 
the lofty standpoint upon which he can base his 
decision with complete inner harmony and content- 

• The German proverb U, " Wer die Wahl hat, hat auch die 
Qual."— n. 
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nieitt, when history submits several aims of educa- 
tion, all of which seem to him to be equally val- 
uable and expedient? Perhaps he can overcome 
the difficulty by combining these various aims, thus 
arriving nt n plurality of Cilucational purposes which, 
taken lonether, are to determine the activity of the 
educator. Docs not the attempt to do justice to 
nil the different standpoints appear to be a happy 
solution of the difficulty? Is it not advisable, in 
accordance with the well-known receipt : " Test 
everything and retain the best," to select and ar- 
range A series of aims from that which is correct in 
the different tendencies? Thus, for example, let 
the religious aim be selected from the theological 
sphere, the taste for n.tturc and simplicity from 
Rousseau ; from Locke .ind Basedow the regard for 
one's skill and ability as a useful member of, and 
Active participant in, human society : from Pesta- 
Initjl and the humanists the expansion of one's view 
of life, so ihiU at some future time the pupil can say 
with Terence: "' Nihil humani a me alienum puto." 

All this might be very good, were it not for the 
fact that such a scries of aims resemble a mere col- 
lection or mass of unordered subordinate thoughts 
that happen to be pertinent, rather than a well- 
organiiced system of properly derived conceptions 
that arc held together by some internal bond, and 
that may be subsumed under one supreme purpose. 

Accordingly, we are justified in maintaining that 
we should not be content with a multiplicity of edu- 
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cational aims, which undoubtedly correspond to 
different phases of human activity, but should pass 
on to a paramount point of view which commands 
the entire sphere. 

Unity of the plan is inconceivable without unity of 
the aim. We can only hope to master the situation 
when the plan of education appears as a system of 
forces which, for years, always pursue one and the 
same end. If the work of the pedagog is ever to be 
regarded as, in all respects, a single compact whole, 
it must also be possible to conceive of the task of 
education as a unit. Although it is self-evident that 
the complexity of the work of education requires a 
multiplicity of aims, it is at the same time just as 
necessary that the multiplicity of aims, offered by 
experience, be subsumed under one chief, supreme, 
educational purpose. The sovereign powef of such 
an aim secures the unity of the pedagogical activity. 
The need of uniformity is satisfied, the educator is 
free to devote his energies uninterruptedly to a con- 
centrated activity, in spite of the promptings of a 
crude empiricism and erroneous theories. All single 
educational activities must find their support and 
centre in a single thought which governs them all; 
no isolated means of education, as such, can be 
regarded as of any value, except as it receives its 
worth and significance through certain definite 
relations which it bears to all other means and to 
the paramount educational aim. Education can 
make no use of chief and subordinate purposes 
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which have to make mutual concessions, but only of 
aitin|{lc supreme purpoiK: which may be subdivided 
Into a flytitfin of Hubordinate purposes ; ihe latter, 
on their part, must be so intcr-rclated as to con- 
otHutc the noccsnary steps in the attainment of the 
tormcT. 

Wc recollect that this uniform purpose is to be 
found with the aid of ethical investigations. It 
Mppearn therefore, that, in order to obtain exact in- 
fumiation .-» to the cducutional purpose which we 
tlcslro to cxtiiblinh, wc must now turn to ethics. 

Hut a new difltculty arises at once. To what 
tthicn tihoiild philosophical pedagogy turn ? In 
which form of' dliicii should it seek its foundation? 
Should It a^jrce with Schlcicrniachor in giving up 
llic »tti-inpt to Httach itself to a definite system of 
cthlcN, because there is no system that is recognized 
by all, i\m\ do well to content itself with a general, 
unmillNfactory annwer? This is not our standpoint. 
Although it is to be granted that no ethical 
(tynlctn U yet recognized by everybody, there can- 
not be any doubt for a moment, however, that but 
one group of ethical systems should be considered 
by the educator ; this is the group of ethical systems 
which exclude from the beginning eudemonism in 
any form. Eudemonism, in whatever form it ap- 
harbors great dangers. Hence, the con- 
li^on is unavoidable that every ethical system 
nch represents eudemonism, either covertly or 
«nly, is useless for education. Furthermore, a. 
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positive utilitarianism which condemns everything 
with the utmost contempt that is not directly 
applicable and useful, is always allied with eude- 
monism. Utilitarianism, however, only creates the 
new danger that all ideal pursuits will be gradually 
crowded into the background. This would be fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a general moral torpidity . 
which would render both society and the individual 
incapable of all higher inspiration, cut off every pos- . 
sibility of cultivating pure ethical characters, and 
entirely dim the vision for the appreciation of the 
ideally beautiful and good. 

Hence, if the educator desires to place only an J 
ideal aim in view as the goal toward which to aspire, 
he should not hesitate ; he can only have recourse 
to a system of ethics which does not seek the value of 
moral endeavor in the object to which it is directed, 
but in the moral inclinations, in the activity of the , 
will itself. This ideal standpoint seems to hai 
found a clear expression in the ethical .system of j 
Herbart which, as the doctrine of the ethical ideas, 
has been developed upon the foundation obtained ' 
through Kant. 

This ethics excludes entirely all relative estimation 
of worth, i. e. all estimation which values the will 
for the sake of some desired effect, for the sake of 
some gain. Even the opposers of the Herbartian ' 
ethics willingly recognize its grandeur. A system ' 
of ethicfl, they say. which is undertaken with pure 
devotion to the nature of its problems, which regards j 
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the morally beautiful as the highest, sublimest, and 
. noblest end.^an ethics which, like that of Plato, 
cannot conceive how any one can behold the morally 
beautiful without being deeply moved and inspired, 
which regards it as a matter of course, that that 
which is morally beautiful will receive the absolute 
approval of all, — such an ethics will always attract 
and hold truly ethical minds, despite all differences of 
presentation and all deviations in fundamental views. 
On account of its ideal character it wil! always ex- 
ercise its power of attraction especially upon edu- 
cators who desire to pursue an ideal educational pur- 
pose. It will not fail to be of assistance to any one 
who desires to sketch an ethical ideal that can serve 
the educator as a supreme educational purpose, — an 
ideal whose realization in the pupil must be his chief 
task. 

Neither knowledge, nor goods, nor external ac- 
tions are good in themselves, but only a good will- 
It must be the person's own will, developed by in- 
sight into the absolutely binding validity of the 
moral la(v or the absolute beauty of the moral ideal. 
The Herbartian ethics sketches five of these ethical 
s; the idea of inner freedom, the idea of com- 
pleteness (efficiency of the will), the idea of good- 
j will, the idea of rights, and the idea of equity. The 
' idea of inner freedom signifies the harmony of the 
/ity of the will with the practical insight, or 
f conscience. The individual will must correspond 
^exactly to the latter, and execute whatever it 
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presents. The idea of completeness or of the effi- 
ciency of tlie will demands the many-sidedness, 
energy, concentration, and the progress of the will. 
The idea of goodwill manifests itself in unselfish 
devotion to the welfare and a practical sympathy 
for the woe of others. The idea of rights culminates 
in the demand to avoid strife (mutual recognition of 
rights). Finally, the idea of equity looks to the im- 
partial adjustment of the relations between human 
right and wrong. These ideas, combined in the 
unity of consciousness, constitute in their totality 
the ideal personality. This ideal consists, therefore, 
of a number of model " pictures of the will," which 
possess an absolute value and are independent of 
all desires. If they not only appear isolatedly in a 
human being, but permeate every state of his mind 
and heart, if they determine his guiding principles 
and the actions that proceed from them, then he is 
an embodiment of the ideal personality. Then the 
same man of character is to be recognized in every 
outward manifestation, and in all the walks of life. 
Wherever this constant harmony of the individual 
with the totaUty of ethical ideas appears, we speak 
of " moral strength of character," Wherever the 
intellectual life of man develops to a strong personal 
character in which the rational, the noble, the beauti- 
ful, and the moral — in general the logical, esthetic, 
and moral activity — triumphs over the merely me- 
chanical processes in the human soul, then the 
7 
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highest and most significant stage of human cdu- 
cability is revealed. 

If Kant and Herbartare right in claimingthat the 
will is the proper object of all ethical valuation, it 
certainly follows that tke ethica! cuUvrc of the will 
must be regarded as the highest purpose of education. 
If one aims to cultivate a good, constant will in the 
pupil, the absolute value of the educational end which 
he has in view cannot be questioned. This aim is 
revealed to us, furthermore, by an idealistic ethics 
which in general presents the highest necessary and 
universal purpose that should actuate human beings. 
It also furnishes theoretical pedagogics with its 
highest point of view in considering the question 
of the pupil's destiny. From the empirical idea 
of education we had already determined that a per- 
manent form must be created in the inner life of 
the pupil ; we now know upon the grounds of ethics 
what the nature of this mental form shall be. We 
can, therefore, place the following proposition at 
the head of our final conclusions: The educator 
should so educate his pupil that his future per- 
sonality will be in keeping with the ideal human 
personality. 

The aiyn of moral training then is nothing less 
than to make the ideas of the right and the good, 
in all their sharpness and purity, the proper objects 
of the will, and to render the real inmost content of 
the character, the essence of the personality, capable 
of self-determination in accordance with these ideas 
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and without regard to any other possible purposes. 
But the aim of education appears to be reached 
when the personality is constantly intent upon bring- 
ing its actual volition into correspondence with the 
ideal activity of the wi!l, when it uninterruptedly 
inspects its own volitional acts for the purpose of 
determining whether they were made to accord 
with the moral ideas out of pure love for mor- 
ality, and whether as much morality was always 
willed and practised as the ideals demanded or per- 
mitted. 

Hence the question of the unity of the educational 
aim is to be answered by referring to the ethical 
ideal of human personality that should be attained 
in the pupil. The doctrine of moral personality is 
the doctrine of the education of man within human 
society. 

Every individual, whom the systematic efforts of 
the educator have brought near to the ideal of per- 
sonality, who has learned to recognize the practical 
ethical ideas as the standards that should determine 
his inclinations and his actions, will be able with this 
preparation to participate best in bringing about the 
realization of the moral aims that are to be attained 
by the broader circles of society. Thus equipped he 
will take part most energetically in the moral eleva- 
tion of human society, so that the demands of mor- 
ality rather than the maxims of wisdom shall be 
^ognized. 
I The child that has been educated in accordance 
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with ethical standards, upon entering the circle of 
adult life, will of course often find himself at variance 
with the views which prevail there ; for the motives 
of the larger or smaller circles of society are only too 
often determined not by ideal, but by very material 
points of view. But is it to be regarded as a disad- 
vantage if the pupil meets such egoistical tendencies 
with the power of a better insight, and the courage 
of better convictions? How is society to be led to 
higher aims otherwise than by the gradual increase 
of the number of individuals who do not bend and 
become subservient to the dominant tendencies of 
the mass without further thought, but who, on the 
contrary, seek to suppress them whenever they rest 
upon immoral motives? He who takes the actual 
moral status of society as a model upon which to 
construct his educational ideal, will have to include 
in the bargain a great deal that is immoral beside the 
moral, for the existing moral condition of a people 
only signifies a certain temporary stage of develop- 
ment that is constantly changing. He who seeks 
absolute standards may, indeed, regard the moral 
status of society from a descriptive point of view ; he 
may explain it and define it in all its phases, but he 
can only make use of it as a foundation upon which 
to demonstrate the necessity of higher standards 
and ideals that are independent of all fluctuations. 
These ideals, that are valid for both individual and 
society, furnish the absolute standards as opposed 
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to the relative standards that liiyte. developed iii the 
existing custom. ' .'"• 

Everj-thing depends upon wheth&s one is con- 
vinced that the human race may be Ie'd".ijp to higher 
aims. He wlio will do this must not place these 
aims too low. However flatteringly lesser aims/^yqh 
as usefulness in human society, happiness, etfcl'-**^ 
commend themselves to the great mass, moral elas;°_- 
ticity will disappear if an ideal does not prevail that ' 
is ardently grasped by all, and which both the indi- 
vidual and the entire body of society should strive to 
attain with the application of all their energies and 
means. Society would then find itself dissolved into 
a mass of egoists, striving to overreach one another 
in the mutual contest, and seeking gratification as 
the highest aim of earthly life. The harmonizing 
centre for both the individual and society can only 
consist in the struggle after a common supreme aim 
which all recognize as the true purpose ; otherwise 
moral torpidness will render both the individual and 
society incapable of all higher inspiration, and cut 
off all possibility of cultivating pure moral characters 
and noble, morally elevated communities. 



After an educational aim of absolute value has 
been established and placed at the head of the entire 
system, our attention is next to be directed to the 
possibility of realizing this aim 
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In fact, one of the-'first thoughts which occurs to 
us in this connection is that the belief in a moral 
ordering of tbel*orld vouches for the possibility of 
building mDral" character ; but if on the other hand 
this belief is confirmed by a scientific foundation, if 
th^'pjbssibility of influencing the youthful mind is 
psychologically demonstrated, the activity of the 
educator should, without doubt, gain greater stabil- 
ity and inherent certainty. 

Hut the question as to the possibility of improve- 
mcnt does not depend alone upon the investigation 
of the human mind, but also directly upon the view 
of the world that has been developed by the individ- 
ual or by some social body. If the crude forms of 
a false determinism exclude the fundamental peda- 
gogical conception of the educability of the child, or 
if certain philosophical systems cannot support this 
conceptionwithout contradicting their own principles 
(as, for example, the systems of non-determinism 
which declare the will to be free in the sense that it 
is able to pursue a course which is in direct opposi- 
tion to determining causes), the incompatibility of 
such views with pedagogical views is very apparent. 
If the possibility of a casual relation between the 
educator and the educated is entirely excluded, if 
the intellectual states of the pupil are regarded as 
either permanently determined from the beginning, 
or voluntarily changeable at any moment, education 
must appear as an impossibility and every attempt 
to educate as vain. 
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The Opposite extreme finds expression in thewordsl 
of Fichte: " If you would have any influence over^ 

man you must do more than merely talk to film, yon 
must make him— make him so that it is impossible; 
for him to will otherwise than you wish him to will.'^ 
This reminds us of the view of Helvetius who ascribed 
to education an unbounded power over the pupil. 
According to his theorj' the pupil is entirely the 
product of the effects which education produces upoa 
him. Even his voiition, according to Helvetius, 15 
entirely determined by it. Therefore, if education 
is active in the right way, the pupil tiiust become 
whatever it aims to make of him. It would be fortu- 
nate for the educator if this were true, if he could 
assure himself that the soul of the pupil is a tabula 
rasa upon which he might write whatever his highest 
educational ideal demands, or if he could fashion it 
as easily as soft wax can be moulded in the hands of 
the sculptor. But the old saying : " Non ex quovis. 
ligno fit Mercurius " would be sufiRcient to shake his 
confidence. Experience could give him still further 
warning and prevent him from thus overestimating 
the power of education. 

However, it is without doubt to be preferred that 
the educator overestimate his power over the pupil 
than underestimate it. But in considering the pos- 
sibility, extent, and limit of education, he will always 
be inclined to shift hither and thither, preferring now 
this view, now that, as long as he does not appeal 
psychology for information upon the fundament; 
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question that is of importance to education, namely, 
the question concerning the intellectual constitution 
or the mental capacities of man. Of course he can- 
not expect a concordant answer from all psycholo- 
gists; and in view of the obscurity which still pre- 
vails in this sphere, the different views as to the 
nature of the human soul and the extraordinary 
difficulty with which the empirical method of inves- 
tigation meets, an absolutely indubitable explanation 
can hardly be expected. On the other hand the 
educator may rely upon a psychology that docs not 
contradict empirical facts, but which demonstrates 
the possibility of influencing the formation of the 
youthful mind so plainly that he can establish his 
methods with confidence and expect success. 

Let us now ask : what ways and means are offered 
the educator for advancing the pupil toward the 
supreme end of education? The answer usually 
comprehends two means, training and instruction. 
This distinction results naturally. The characteristic 
feature of instruction lies in the fact that teacher and 
pupil are engaged in common upon a third object 
while training deals directly with the pupil.' To 



' " Unlenicht " and " Zucht " 
English terms, "Inalruction " am 
mind that a sharp distinction is 
terms, " Erziehung," "Untenicl 
distinction which of course musi 
sponding English tenns, Educai 



correspond very closely to Iht 
" Training." It is well to bear iti 
made in the use of the Gennar 
t," "Zucht" and '' Regierung," a 
here lie transferred to the corre 
Instruction, Training, Gcvem- 
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the latter, therefore, has been ascribed the task of 
directly infiuencing the pupil on the side of the 
formation of character. Training educates the pupil 
to foar God, to obey, and to speak the truth; it 
accustoms him to reserve his power and to practice 
self-denial. It is said that the strongest motives 
that actuate the will arise from love and desire ; 
hence the observation, direction, and animation of I 
the child's inclinations belong to the most important 
offices of the educator. The child is also dependent J 
upon example in the development and purification j 
of his feelings. The early habituation to a fixed 
order of life, to a regulated activity, vouchsafes for 1 
advancement and abundant blessings; here again 
the personal example of the teacher exerts a deep 
influence. In this manner a foundation of common 
views and moral convictions is imperceptibly laid, 
not by means of doctrines or ideas, but by means of 
the life itself and the personal intercour.se between 
the teacher and the pupil. AccordingSy the per- 
sonality of the educator proves to be the most 
effective element in the moral training of the youth. 
By this same means also Plato solved the much 
discussed question of the educability of the youth 
thus, '■ Virtue can only be taught by virtue, in that ' 

recently been rendered "Discipline " i all!ioug!i there can be little I 
objection to the term ph ilologically, its use in this sense is likely tq. 1 
create confusion owing to the fact that the German writers distin- 
guish sharply between " Discipline" and "Zucht." Ineitherla 
guagH " Discipline " is far too ambiguaus.— T's. 
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the living exemplification o( it awakens love and 
the desire to emulate." If one were to ascribe 
everything to personal influence, however, he would 
have to sketch an ideal picture of tiie educator and 
perfect a catechism of directions as to how the 
teacher must be constituted in ordcrto do justice to 
his high office. In fact not a few pedagogical works 
contain delineations of this kind, which hold before 
the educator, as it were, a sort of mirror in order that 
he may recognize of what he stands in need and 
what he must acquire in order to be able to dis- 
charge llie duties of his calling. 

Wherever this conception predominates and 
everything is left to the direct personal influence 
of the educator upon the pupil, it is self-evident 
that the second mentioned means of education — 
instruction — will remain in the background. Apart 
from the religious instruction, which by virtue of its 
very content is expected to exert an influence upon 
the will and disposition of the pupil, the different 
subjects of instruction pursue an independent end, 
namely, the accumulation of a definite amount of 
knowledge and facility, in order that the pupil may 
be able to provide for himself in the future. This 
last view corresponds to a widespread conception 
among families. How often the teacher is regarded 
not as an educator, but merely as a school-keeper. 
-How often the notion is directly expressed : We — 
that is the parents, the families — provide for the 
education : you — that is the teachers, the schools — 
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provide for the instruction. Family and school, 

training and instruction, according to this view, 
appear to be entirely disconnected factors, each one 
of which pursues its own independent task. 

But such a conception is untenable from the 
standpoint of scientific pedagogics ; for how can 
instruction be regarded as a means for the attain- 
ment of the supreme end of education if it serves 
no other purpose than that of preparing the child for 
usefulness in life ? If this is the only business of 
instruction one does not need to trouble himself at 
all as to whether it will make others better or worse. 
In this case, that schoolmaster will be in the greatest 
demand, who can place the scholar most surely and 
pleasantly in possession of the desired attainments. 
But such instruction does not accord with the con- 
ception of education. It has no connection what- 
ever with moral training. This connection can only 
be brought about by placing the two means of 
education in relation to the supreme educational 
end. If one makes preparation for usefulness In 
life, i.e. utility, the purpose of instruction, he places 
the utilitarian principle on the same level with the 
ethical; that which has a relative value is placed 
beside that which has an absolute value. All de- 
velopment of mental power and facility in acquisi- 
tion, every accomplishment according to their very 
nature, can enter just as well into the service of im- 
morality as of morality. In the second case one 
must attribute a certain value to the instruction 
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that developed these facilities; in the first case it 
must be denied. Hence, if one were to cultivate 
a knowledge of the useful and the power to apply 
it merely for their own sake, he would always be 
uncertain as to whether he served a worthy or 
objectionable end. We are, therefore, compelled to 
subordinate the aim of instruction to the supreme 
aim of education as required by ethics, and thus to 
place instruction by the side of training's an equally 
qualified factor. 

Education and instruction must both makeit their 
chief aim gradually to develop a system of ethical 
maxims in the pupil. These ethical maxims should 
comprehend the entire volitional activity, and be 
united and apperceived by certain chief universal 
principles, just as the individual concept is embraced 
and apperceived by the general concept. When this 
is the case the inner life of man receives that uniform 
stamp which we distinguish as a moral-religious 
character. In such a character one circle of thought 
is the supreme law-giver. This is the moral- 
religious circle of thought which asserts itself not 
only now and then on especially ceremonial occa- 
but everywhere and at all times, which, as an 
invisible, appcrceiving force, guides the will, the 
inclinations, and the actions. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the means of edu- 
cation in the following outline : — 
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Methodology. 



I. Theory of Guidance. 2. Theory of Instruction. 

{Hodegetics.) {Didactics,) 
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{a) Theory of Moral Training. {a) General Didactics. 
{b) Theory of Government. {b) Special Didactics. 

We turn next to the theory of instruction. 



THE THEORY OF INSTRUCTION. 

This subject sub-divides into two department 
General and Special Didactics. 

General Didactics treats of : — 

1. The aim of instruction in general. 

2. The choice. 1 of the < 

3. The arrangement (connection), - material for 

4. The treatment, ) instruction. 

Special Didactics treats of: — 

1. The aim of the separate branches of instruction 
in their relation to the general aim of instruction. 

of the material 
for instruction 
in each single 



2. The choice, 

3. The arrangement (connection), 

4. The treatment. 



branch. 



I. General Didactics. 



I. The Aim of Instruction. 

According to Kant, the normal education of man 
should not begin directly with the improvement of 
the morals but with the metamorphosis of the sen- 
timents and with the foundation of the character. 
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Herbart, who attaches the chief importance to the 
development of the circle of thought, agrees with 
this view. And why should instruction not educate, 
since all wishes, desires, purposes, and resolutions 
proceed from the circle of thought, — in fact, were 
thoughts originally, — and since, furthermore, their 
energy is entirely dependent upon the help or hin- 
drance which they experience among the other 
thoughts? 

But if the formation of moral character, the culti- 
vation of virtue, is to be placed as the aim at the 
head of the educational system, how is the aim of 
instruction to be formulated ? 

If it is true that the worth of man is founded not 
upon his knowledge, but upon his will, all learning 
must bear some relation to the end of education so 
that it shall be of some value to the future character 
of the pupil, in so far as his will is elevated, invig- 
orated, and rendered efficient. Accordingly, all 
knowledge and power that are imparted by an edu- 
cative instruction (/'. e. instruction that makes for 
character),' must at the .same time, directly or indi- 
rectly, serve the formation of the moral religious 
character. 

The aim of instruction, accordingly, coincides 
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directly with the aim of the formation of char- 
acter. 

But in order that the educator may see how this is 
possible, how the will may be influenced by instruc- 
tion, psychology must give some more exact infor- 
mation as to the nature and origin of the -wiH. It 
must be shown under what conditions the activity 
of the will is developed from the circle of thought. 
The educator aims to form the pupil's circle of 
thought by means of instruction, in order thus to 
get control of the will, /. e. in order to give it a moral 
tendency as prescribed by the educational aim. It 
must be shown, therefore, how this is possible. This 
is the task of the following brief outlines. 

There are three chief forms of the psychkal life, 
representation,' feeling (the emotional life), and aspi- 
ration or desire. These are class conceptions under 
which the various phenomena of the psychical life 
may be comprehended conveniently and synoptic- 
ally. They designate neither three souls, three 
faculties, nor three isolated powers of the .soul. 

The representations constitute the elements of 
the psychical life. Feelings and desires are special 
modifications that result from the conjunction of 
certain representations in consciousness. Feelings 
and desires are not independent entities that exist 

' Representation (" Voretellen ") includes all the psychical slates 
to the consciousness, as it were, nome content, such as 
sensation, perception, idea, concept, etti — 7"j-. 
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apart from the representations or ideas. The ideas, 
feelings, and desires of a human being are very 

closely connected. Especially is there no volition 
independent of psychical representation, i. e. external 
to the mass of ideas or external to knowing. It is 
true that we find ideas in the inner life with which 
no feelings, no desires are associated; but we never 
find feelings and desires that do not stand in con- 
nection with certain ideas or sensations, although 
the latter may be more or less obscure. Separated 
from all ideas and conceived of as isolated, the will 
is nothing. The activity of the will is rooted in and 
proceeds from the mass of thoughts. Vohtion is a 
condition into which the ideas are brought by some 
definite cause or occasion. If this is true, instruc- 
tion may also acquire power ; it also influences the 
will by the development and manipulation of the 
mass of ideas. Thus the aim of education coincides, 
harmonizes with the aim of instruction ; the one 
proceeds from the other^ Instruction must so form 
the circle of thought that volitional activity will 
develop from it. 

But how does this take plaice ? Not all knowledge 
produces volition. The latter is a mental activity 
of a peculiar kind, a new starting-point in the develop- 
ment of the activity of the soul. Volition, it is true, 
has its roots in the circle of thought, but it only 
proceeds from the latter under certain conditions. 

iiat are these conditions ? 

knowledge is frequently only a dormant store 
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of facts that are in themselves apathetic: in other 
words, it is merely a fund of finished, quite clear 
ideas. As long as this is the case no volitional ac- 
tivity can be developed from it. If volition is to 
proceed from this knowledge it cannot remain such 
an inanimate fund ; on the contrary, mere knowing 
must be effected in a twofold way; the knowledge 
must penetrate into the sphere of the disposition, (i) 
as something that is felt, (3) as something enlivening. 
When this is the case, then that mental condition, 
which we call interest, is present. 

The aim of instruction may accordingly be defined 
as the training of the circle of thought by means 
of the interest, so as to render it capable of voli- 
tion. (Knowledge — interest — volition.) The in- 
terest should not be one-sided ; otherwise one-sided- 
ness of the personality ensues, a condition that is at 
variance with genuine morality. The latter demands 
that a strong personal character shall cultivate a 
many-sided interest, 'Y\C\?,. many-sidedness comprises 
six classes of interests which may be divided into two 
groups of three each. We arrive at this classification 
by means of the following considerations : — 

The human intellect places itself, so to speak, be- 
fore the objects with which it is occupied and views 
them as something foreign to itself; or it grasps 
them just as it conceives of itself, as members of the 
world, of its world, and thus stands in mutual inter- 
course with them. To the mind, accordingly, they 
are cither objects of knowledge or intercourse. 
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In the first case we have to deal in part with the 3 
conception and observation of objects in their manU I 
foldness (empirical interest), in part with the knowl- 
edge of thcirmutual dependency and with a reflective i 
examination of the same (speculative interest), in 1 
part with a judgment of them in accordance with the T 
standards of the good and beautiful {esthetic in- 
terest). In the second case we have to do with the J 
Diutual intercourse or association either with animate i 
beings or with beings which we conceive of as pos- ] 
sessed of souls. We either devote ourselves to thenH [ 
as individual beings with whom we are in harmony, ] 
in whose weal and woe we participate, and in whose 1 
conditions we place ourselves (sympathetic interest), 
or we turn our interest to the entire body and share i 
and live through its fortunes (social interest). But 
the feeling of dependence, of impotency, which we , 
have when placed face to face with destiny and the I 
Incomprehensible, the longing for a balancing of the , 
relations between the actual and the ideal, produi 
the religious interest. 
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The aim of instruction, therefore, is not the pro- 
duction of a many-sided knowledge, but of a many- 
sided interest. At the same time those facts of 
knowledge and those facilities of which the pupil 
has future need in the execution and furtherance of 
the practical purposesof his life, fall to him of them- 
selves; yet utilitarian considerations should never 
stand in the foreground. The genuine, direct in- 
terest should never be repressed by an indirect 
interest. At the same time, the instruction must 
take care that the idea of the ^ooa^ retain command 
in the inner life of the pupil, that it retain its prom- 
inence in the midst of the other contents of conscious- 
ness. Instruction, therefore, must give the will the 
moral tendency ; the scholar should learn to dis- 
criminate between possessions according to their 
true value; he should see that it is just the sensual 
pleasures and possessions that are most sought, but 
of the least value ; he should learn to regard mental 
possessions as of the most worth, and to recognize 
that the want of that most valuable of all possessions 
— a good conscience — destroys the value of all 
others. 

Hence the effect of instruction is truly educative 
when it 

1. Produces a deeply-rooted, many-sided, per- 
manent interest in the pupiL ; 

2. When it insures the necessary energy for the 
moral-religious interest, and at the same time 

3. Vouches for the unity of the consciousness as 
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the basis (or the development of a strong persona! 
character. 

This is the highest aim of instruction when con- 
ceived of as in the service of the formation of 
character,' 

2. The means by tuhkh the Aim of Instruetion is 
to be realised. 

(a) The Selection of tlie Subject-matter of Itistruction. 

Without doubt the next most important question 
for him who aims to educate through instruction. ('. e. 
to create an interest, is what material or what ideas 
shall be introduced to tlie youthful mind ? The 
great question of the selection of subject-matter 
takes a prominent place in didactic considerations. 
In undertaking the selection of subject-matter we 
must proceed from our aim, the awakening of the 
many-sided interest, in order to obtain a scientific- 
ally established series. The first maxim may be 
formulated as follows: Only that should be subject- 
matter of instruction which is able to awaken and 
chain the interest of the scholars. Only such mate- 
rial should be chosen as must necessarily awaken a 
spontaneous, permanent interest in every child of 
normal, mental endowments. The interest only has 
a real value for education when it arises spontane- 

An excellent and somewhal more extensive, thEoretical and prac- 
tical presenlalion of the subject of "Interest" may be found in 
C. A, M'Marry's Centrai Methihl, chap. iii. 
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ously in the pupil, accompanies him through his 
school life as a permanent mental activity, and still 
inspires him after his school years as a vital power 
that will always augment. But the preliminary, 
psychological condition that must characterize all 
ideas capable of producing interest upon entering 
the circle of thought, is similarity ; there must be a 
close affinity between them and other ideas that are 
already possessed and that arc expecting them, as 
it were. This condition requires the most exact 
consideration of each particular stage of appercep- 
tion. This is a demand which Goethe expressed 
in the words : " One could be genuinely ' esthetic- 
didactic' if he could pass with his scholars before all 
that is worth feeling, or if he could bring it before 
them exactly at the moment in which it culminates 
and when they are most highly sensitive." 

Let us compare this with another passage from 
Goethe : " The human mind receives nothing which 
does not suit it." Here we are directed to select 
the mental nourishment exactly in accordance with 
the existing capacity of the child's mind to receive 
and digest it— a fundamental principle that has long 
since been applied in the sphere of physical train- 
ing. 

As the first condition for the selection of material, 
we may grant the following proposition : Only that 
material which corresponds to the child's power of 
comprehension, i.e. to his particular stage of apper- 
ception, will be able to excite a deeply-rooted lasting 
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Interest in him. But this provision alone does not 

fsuffice ; for one might suppose that in order to 

select suitable material he has but to collect from 

the entire literature of the world, from the cultural 

I attainments which the various peoples of the earth 
have stored up. all that is exactly suited to the needs 
wf an educative instruction. Accordingly, if one is 
imerely intent upon selecting that which is adapted 
to the child's power of comprehension. Greek and 
Roman ingredients would be found beside Egyptian 
.and Chinese, modem elements beside the antique, 
and national beside the foreign. Apart from the 
fact that this method of procedure would result in 
a remarkably miscellaneous collection, it would also 
work in direct opposition to a second principle that 
is included in the conception of the moral character. 
At some future time the pupil must be able to be 
active in life ; he must participate self-actively in the 
tasks which the present places upon him. This 
fresent, in fact, is not that of any people whatsoever; 
it is the present of his people^at least as long ,as 
mankind is still divided into a number of individu- 
ally different nations. But in order to be able to 
take an independent part in the modern activity of 
his people, he must first learn to grasp this present 
' itself properly in all its tendencies. Hence arises 
l.the second r<'?!<iV««cw/ for the educator; Observe 
■ the present cultural standpoint of the people and 
:ek to have a right understanding of it in all its 
s developed in the pupil, in order that he may 
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learn to find for himself that sphere of labor which 

he intends to enter as a moral personality. 

This demand would also be quite right if the first- 
mentioned requirement that has just been estab- 
lished, and which enjoins that the child's power of 
comprehension be taken into consideration, did not 
run directly in opposition to it. For the present of 
a cultivated people — and only such a people can be 
taken into account here — presents such complicated 
relations that it would be utterly absurd to attempt 
to nourish the child's intellect upon it. One would 
very soon find that the interest of the child can 
never develop on material which contains too many 
difficulties, because of a complicatedncss that the 
work of centuries has wrought. This would en- 
danger the result of instruction from the beginning, 
and work in direct opposition to its aim. 

Let us now recollect that the present rests upon 
the past ; that he who desires to effect some lasting 
good for the future must join it on to the present, 
which is to be understood alone through the past. 

These considerations turn us back from the com- 
plicated relations of the present that are more dif- 
ficult to gra.sp, to past times that are more simple, 
more easily understood and, at the same time, more 
easily adaptable to the conceptive power of the 
young mind. From this standpoint the material 
for the educative instruction should be sought in the 
development of the national culture, which is to be fol- 
lowed in its chief eras. It sh6uld be presented from 
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its very beginnings, i. e. from the point at which a 
constant progress is apparent, up to the present. 
This principle, which agreeably to its content we 
may call the principle of historical culture; also har- 
monizes, as we shall sec at once, with t\\t psychological 
requirement that the subject-matter in each case 
correspond to the child's stage of apperception. 
The ;«rt/cr/fl/andthey(>rwia/ points of view coincide. 
A people does not stand at once upon a definite- 
height of culture ; centuries of zealous and unwearied 
labor are necessary before the height can be reached. 
It must climb up from lower to ever higher stages; 
it must pass from simpler to ever more complicated 
relations in order to satisfy the bent for improvement 
and the realization of the kingdom of God upon earth. 
And the individual, the same as the people, rises in 
his development from lower to ever higher stages, 
from simpler to ever richer mental contents, if only 
His ideal tendency be not smothered by material 
sensuality or by the feeling that he has already at- 
tained a fine height. Thus we must accept on the 
one hand historical, on the other hand individual 
stages of development or apperception. It is obvious 
that if the two series — the historical, with its various 
cultural materials, and the personal, with its manifold 
ideas, wishes, and desires — can be brought success- 
fully and accurately into harmony with each other, 
one can undoubtedly get control of the scholar's 
interest, because by this means the psychological 
conditions would be best estabiisbcd. The devcl- 
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opment of the individual is nourished on the devel- 
opment of the whole. Whenever a subject can claim 
the height of interest, it enters into the circle of 
thought ; being expected, it is welcome, and the 
direct interest makes its appearance provided the 
educator possesses the necessary art of instruction. 
As a matter of course, the most careful selection of 
material is useless when there is a lack of skill. But 
this careful selection of subject-matter will give the 
educator unsuspected assistance as soon as he under- 
stands it. How often the teacher toils over less 
worthy material, and the interest refuses to appear 
in the youthful soul. Conversely, what a relief for 
the teacher whenever the material with which he is 
occupied is congenial to the child's mind, when it 
enters just at the moment it is actually expected and 
is greeted as a welcome guest in whom one becomes 
more and more interested. 

We find that this idea of the analogy between the 
individual and general development of humanity is 
a common possession of the best and most noted in- 
tellects. It appears, for example, in the works of 
the literary heroes Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiiler ; with the philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
!ing, Hegel, Comte; with the theologians Clement of 
Alexandria, Augustine, Schleiermacher ; with the 
Darwinists Huxley and Spencer ; with the classical 
philologists F- A. Wolf, Neithammer, Dissen. 
ker; with the pedagogs Rousseau, Pcstalozzi, Froebel, 
Diesterweg, Herbart, Ziller, and others. 
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From the large number of voices let us select but 
two, Goethe and Kant. The former said ; " Although 
the world in general advances, the youth must 
always start again from the beginning and, as an in- 
dividual, traverse the epochs of the world's culture." 
The latter points out that the education of the 
individual should imitate the culture of mankind in 
general, as developed in its various generations. 

This thought of Kant's and Goethe's only needs 
o be cleared from its hyperbolic presentation and 
brought intoharmony with the conditions of instruc- 
tion. One cannot undertake to impart a world cult-' 

;, for no one knows where it is to be had, but 
only to provide wholesome and digestible nourish- 
ment for the pupil's interest by introducing him to 
the development of the national life. Hence we 
must undertake an analysis of the tialional circle of 
thought ; this alone is tht: determinative factor in the 
organization of the material for an educative instruc- 
tion. The series of subject-matter for the educative 
instruction is to be drawn first of all from the 
development of the national culture. At the same 
time the opportunity will offer itself for many a 
glance at the history of other nations in .so far as 
their fortunes arc connected with those of the father- 
land. 

The cream of these periods of development, as it 
is preserved in science and art, constitutes the sub- 
ject-matter of an educative instruction. The chief 
content of these historical series must now be con- 
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densed, concentrated, embraced under typical, but 
at the same time classical forms, and offered as 
nourishment for the development of the youthful 
mind. In this connection it is well to note that these 
types are not to be presented in broken, disconnected 
pieces or bits, but in /arge coimedcd masses. Moral 
power is the effect of large, unbroken masses of 
thought ; in these alone can a strong interest be 
developed. A great deal will have been gained as 
soon as the attention of the educator has been 
drawn from the vague and scanty materials of in- 
struction to the great classical materials, and his 
eye been opened to their buoyant didactic power. 

This will have been accomplished as soon as he 
conforms to a scheme for the selection of material, 
which, upon the ground of the preceding investiga- 
tions, we may .sum up in the following propositions. 
The choice of material for the educative instruction 
presupposes a twofold preliminary work. 

1. The psychological mark. Its task is to establish 
the stages of development of the individual mind 
from both the theoretical and the practical stand- 
points. 

2. The historical philosophical work. Its task is 
clearly to define and sum up the chief eras in the 
historical development of the people. 

These two preliminary tasks are then succeeded 
by 

3. The work of the pedagog. Both series — the in- 
dividual and the general — must be brought into 
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harmony with one another. The individual mind 

must traverse the entire historical development in a 
rapid, concentrated manner by means of the material 
which the national growth has produced. The in- 
dividual must thus be prepared, as a mora! character, 
to comprehend at some future time the height which 
the present has reached, and to take part independ- 
ently in its tasks, however modest his position in 
life. 

In this way the educator must endeavor to 
establish a complete regularity in the succession of 
the subject-matter which corresponds to all re- 
quirements. This natural and unbroken succes- 
sion of material is the most radical means for 
rendering instruction properly efficient, and for free- 
ing the curriculum from all caprice in the choice of 
matter. 

At the same time the educator must always keep 
the following propositions in mind : — 

1. The development of the national culture can 
only produce permanent interest in the developing 
human being, in so far as it is presented and grasped 
in the light of the ethical judgment. For this reason 
we choose the chronological ascent from the older 
and simpler to the newer, more complicated stages 
and relations. 

2. Classical presentations that are accessibleto the 
youth must form the basis of these studies. Periods 
that no master described, whose spirit no poet 
breathed, are of little value to education (Herbart). 
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Only classical presentations invite the pupil to return 
to the treasures that never cease to reward him, and 
that fill him with interest and inspiration. It is only I 

through such sources that the past speaks to the . I 
present with a clear, distinct voice. 

3. Large, entire and connected portions of a sub- 
ject are alone able to arouse a sufficiently deep in- 
terest in the youthful mind, to keep it permanently 
o[i the alert, and thus to effect the formation of 
character. 

We may close this subject with a brief summary. 
The developing human being can only take an in- 
terest in and comprehend the growth of his people ; 
the pupil can only be brought gradually to an under- 
standing of the present and its tasks, and his own 
method of thought be established at tlie same time, 
by successive absorption in the chief stages of the 
national progress of the past, in so far as they are at 
hand in classical presentations. This ascending series 
of the chief historical stages can rely upon a corre- 
sponding series of stages in the development of the 
inner life of the pupil, and hence upon his deepest 
interest. 

It should, therefore, be the first aim of instruction | 
to make a selection of material in accordance with * 
the historical principle (stages of culture).' 

' See also C. A. McMuny's G f rural Mel/iod,thip. iv.,and the Si 
plementary remarks beginning on page nd of lhi« work. — T'j' 
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ip) The Co-ordination of Material for Instruction. 
The Connection of the Brantlits of Instruction. 
Concentration. 

Following the principle that has just been estab- 
lished for the selection of matter, a thorough analysis 
of the entire material for instruction furnishes us 
with several series which run co-ordinately and pres- 
ent the different phases of the national educational 
activity. Thus we have the religious and moral 
series of development, the series of profane history, 
the esthetic or artistic series, the linguistic series, the 
series of the natural sciences and geography, the 
mathematical series, etc. It should be the office of 
these series to present the chief eras in the de- 
velopment of the single sciences as it has taken 
place within the nation. Accordingly, as many 
separate branches would be subjects of instruction 
as there are phases in the cultural activity of the 
nation. 

Without doubt an enormous amount of the most 
diverse ideas have been stored up in these scries ; 
they constitute a heterogeneous mass that is brought 
from the market of life where it is distributed among 
many forces, into the laboratory of the school in a 
concentrated form. Will not the school succumb 
under the burden? 

This question has very often been answered in the 
affirmative, but no one has been able to sug^st how 
the evil can be met ; or, if any plan was advanced, 
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its demands still remained very general. Let 1 
consider the following statements for example : "All 
conceivable expedients should be devised in order 
that time and energy may be economized and an 
intensity in the results of instruction be attained, 
through unity in the foundations, association 
related materials, and the combination of mutually 
complementaryeiements. When one finds in certain 
courses of study, history of the Middle Ages, read- 1 
ing from Herodotus, geography of America, and'.*! 
German literature since Lessing, side by side at the 1 
same time, he ought to be glad if, in accordance with '^ 
the old custom, the youth does not trouble itself \ 
much about some of these favors, but, withdrawing I 
its interest from them, devotes its energies to the j 
independent cultivation of some special portion of j 
the field of instruction." This is undoubtedly true; 1 
but it is hardly to be designated as a healthy con- t 
dition. On the contrary, it is our duty to convert* 
the confusa varietas lectionum into an ordivnta \ 
varietas. 

But how is this to be done? The history of 
didactics shows variousattempts to apply s. conccfitra- < 
tion of instruction,— for we are accustomed to desig- ] 
nate the connection of the branches of instruction ' 
by this name. All of these attempts, however, have ] 
thus far been able to accomplish so little of univer- 1 
sal validity, that the name " concentration " has been 
brought into no slight miscredit, Wencc the confusa-'i 
varietas lectionum is still the rule in the majority of J 
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our schools ; but it is nevertheless by no means right. 
Such a conglomeration o( subjects in the plan of in- 
struction places ihc most insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of educative instruction. The task of the 
educator, briefly expressed, must be to convert this 
aggregate into a systematic plan of instruction. Two 
requifL-mcnts urge him to the attempt: (i) an eth- 
ical, (2) a psychological. 

The ethical requirement demands that the edu- 
cator endeavor to collect the forces of the pupil, in 
order that they shall not be trifled away, but through 
their concentration result in an energetic and power- 
ful activity. No moral character is conceivable with- 
out such concentration nf forces. But if the pupil 
19 to undertake the concentration of his power, we 
must provide, above all, that the circle of thought be 
an compact as possible, and not disconnected. 

Psychology teaches in what manner the unity of 
the person develops. The person, t. e, the ego. is 
not an original, but a developing entity ; hence, it 
is also a changeable being. The ego is a psychical 
phenomenon, namely, the becoming conscious of a 
lively and constant interaction within the more or 
less invisible complex of ideas ; in other words, it 
is the consciousness of the inter-relation of all our 
ideas, and the psychical conditions that arise from 
them. The inherent ground for the inter-relation of 
all our manifold ideas, for their synthesis, as it were, 
at one point, the ego-idea, must be sought in the 
simplicity of the soul, which strives to unite all psy- 
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chical contents that are not separated by antithetical 

and arrestive influences. The soul is self-active as 
a concentrative force in opposition to the manifold- 
ness of impressions and influences that are furnished 
by experience and intercourse. 

But the constructive activity of the youthful mind 
is overestimated, if one assumes that it would of 
itself establish the connections between the mani- 
fold circles of ideas. In fact, even in adult persons 
the concentrative power of the soul is often not 
strong enough to produce unity of consciousness as 
the basis for a uniform personal activity. Where a 
large number of entirely different and disconnected 
ideas have been developed, real unity of the person 
based upon the unity of the consciousness is impos- 
sible. Without this unity, however, a character is 
inconceivable. Unity of consciousness is the primi- 
tive foundation of character. Instruction, therefore, 
must be directed towards establishing this founda- 
tion ; it must further the concentrative power of the 
soul by means of its various arrangements. It 
should never place obstacles in the way, an error 
which occurs whenever heterogeneous ideas are 
brought into the consciousness at the same time and 
then quietly left to their fate. Hence, after a 
regular succession of subject-matter has been estab- 
lished in accordance with the historical stages of 
culture, the next task is to provide an equally well- 
arranged co-ordination of the various materials for 
instruction. 
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The thought may now occur to us to lighten this 
task of coordination by abandoning the cultivation 
of certain circles of ideas from the beginning. But 
it must also be possible to establish a harmonious 
connection between the unity of the person and 
the plurality of the branches of instruction even 
when all the necessary educational elements are 
retained. If one were to strike out a certain num- 
ber of instruments from a symphony, the work of 
art would be destroyed. The efficiency of instruc- 
tion will be impaired in the same way if certain 
essential educational elepients arc not included In 
the curriculum. 

These thoughts recall certain words from the en- 
cyclopedia of Stoy.' Here it reads on page i(, 
" Instruction can hardly be thought of more perti- 
nently than when compared to a symphony in which, 
in fact, at different times, single voices take the lead 
with the ' motive, ' then retire and make place for 
others, and finally alt together unite harmoniously 
in one grand stream." 

We can only agree with this simile in part ; for in 
the educative school the ideas should, by all means, 
be combined into a unity that contains no contradic- 
tions. The disharmonies that must occur — as for 
example, when the teacher of natural science sneers 
at religious ideas, and, conversely, when the teacher 
of religion abhors the investigations of natural 
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ience as the work of the devil — such disharmonies 
should not by any means be brought into the youth- 
ful mind, for the reason that they destroy the unity 
of the circle of thought. Such work runs in direct 
opposition to the purposes of educative instruction. 
Thus far the comparison is suitable. But it is in- 
correct that the separate branches of instruction in 
the educative school should alternately stand in the 
foreground, in the same manner that the various 
voices in the symphony precede one another with 
the theme. The maxim, " One thing after another," 
is, in general, wrong, because it is not compatible 
with the principles of educative instruction.' 

An examination of the educational value of the 
single branches shows at once that those studies are 
to be given the preference in the instruction of the 
school, which work directly for the attainment of the 
educational aim, and which, by virtue of the content 
they convey to the pupil, are able to meet the de- 
mand for a valuable circle of thought in which the 
moral religious interests predominate. 

' This statement is not intended by the author (o signify that all 
possible branches of study are to be pursued synch ronically. Il by 
no means precludes the possibility of introducing one language, for 
example, after another, or of arranging (he elementary sobencc-in- 
gtruction so that the various sciences are treated at the most favor- 
able moments as regards the season of the year, their dependence 
upon one another, etc. Neither does it preclude the gradual in- 
troduction of studies in proportion to the growing capacity of the 
child. It is to be understood rather as referring lo the general 
classes of material, — historical branches, language, art, science, math- 
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If one keeps the supreme purpose of education in 
mind, the branches of learning may be easily and 
distinctly ranked in accordance with their peda- 
gogical importance. 

This conclusion is by no means intended to 
express an undervaluation of any of the single 
sciences ; but it by all means aims at a correct pro- 
portionment of the amount which they may con- 
tribute to the formation of the youthful mind and 
character. Above all, the predominence of linguistic 
studies is thus also reduced to the proper limit, and 
the fiction of '■ formal edueation," ' which still haunts 
many minds, but which rests upon Just as crude a 
conception of the intellectual life as the hypothesis 
of materiaUsm, is removed, or, at least, placed with- 
in bounds. Occupation with the symbols of ideas 
(language) is certainly of undoubted value for all 
future use of such symbols (for example, in the 
acquirement of another language), but indeed for 
nothing else. Furthermore, the acknowledgment 
of this fact is at present constantly spreading, so that 
one may assume that the true significance of the so- 
called " formal education " will soon be placed every- 
where in the right light. None of the branches of 
instruction can be regarded as a universal means, 
the intense pursuit of which could develop the 
formal power for mastering all other series of 
material. On the contrary, they should all be taken 
equally into consideration, if the genuine, many- 
* See page 42, footnote. 
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sidedness of interest is to be obtained. The only 
question is, how shall this be accomplished.? The 
problem which is to be solved may be briefly stated 
once more in the followinfj sentences : — 

The centre of the educator's activity is the de- 
veloping personality of the pupi! to which the manr< 
fold interest must always be referred. Now, how 19 
the concentration of the branches of instruction ta 
be subordinated to this concentration, whose centre 
is the developing character of the pupil. 

We have already spoken of those branches 
st ruction that introduce the " leading motiv 
(" Leitmotif") of education. They comprise the 
material that is directed especially toward the train- 
ing of the disposition. These take the most prom- 
inent position, since it is their purpose to place a 
weighty and connected mass of thoughts and incli- 
nations in the mind and heart. These ideas should 
be of such weight, and have so many points of con- 
tact with every new thought which may appear, 
that nothing can pass by, no new combination of 
thoughts can take place without reckoning with this- 
centre of the circle of thought. 

THE FIRST GROUP OF BRANCHES. 

I. The material for the training of the disposition ' 

is drawn from three series ; (i) from the religious | 

material (from biblical and ecclesiastical history) ; (2) 

' GesinnungsstofF. 
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from profane history; (3) from literature. The 
latter, however, will only appear as a special, inde- 
pendent branch in the higher educational schools. 
Between these three scries there must be a reciprocal 
relation, an inner connection. This connection is at 
once vouched (or by the arrangement of the material 
in accordance with the historical development of 
culture in so far as it may be followed in its 
, religious, social and ethical phases. Thus the his- 
I torical principle of culture and the psychological 
, principle coincide. 

2. The above-mentioned material for the training 
of the disposition is supplemented by the branches 
of art ; for example, drawing and singing, both of 
which are directed chiefly to the nurture of the 
esthetic interest. The close relationship that exists 
between the ethical and the esthetical, insures these 
branches a position next to those that train the dis- 
position ; their content is naturally and closely 
related to that of the historical branches from which 
they receive the necessary hints as to the selection 
and arrangement of material. 

3. To this group belong also the languages, which 
constitute the formal side of the historical material. 

'" All historical records, in fact the cultural develop- 
rment of a people, is stored up chiefly in its great 
I literary monuments. From these we draw the 
Kfulistic aim, the ability to make the linguistic ex- 
1 the interpreter of the thoughts of the inner 
Rife. At the same time also the Interest is awakened 
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in the language itself, as a very characteristic and 
significant creation of man. In this sense the teach- 
ing of language appears as a branch of the humanistic 
instruction, i. e. as a branch of the historical instruc- 
tion. But in the educative school the language is 
only a means to an end, not the reverse. Grammat- 
ical instruction can claim no independent position _ 
as do the philological sciences in the university. 

This closes the first group of branches, which v 
may designate as the historical group. It possesses 
a certain ascendency ; for wherever we have to deal 
with the formation of an ethical personality, a circle 
of ideas capable of supporting a moral character must 
occupy the central place in the entire world of 
thought. If it is true that the precedence is due to ' 
the ethical ideas aa the forces which determine the I 
personality of man, material which directly s 
the production of these ideas can also claim the 
precedence. 



^■^ THE SECOND GROUP OF BRANCHES. 

The second ^<?«;> of branches of instruction in- 
cludes the natural sciences. An analysis of the 
elements of culture shows us that the work of man- 
kind is directed on the one hand to the ideal sphere 
— ;'. e. to religion, mental sciences and art — on the 
other hand to the investigation of nature. Accord- 
ingly these two large groups of material maybe 
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summed up under the phrases — life of nature and 
life of mankind. 

Wc arrive at a similar result by analyzing the 
child's circle of thought, which, as already empha- 
sized, develops partly though experience, partly 
through intercourse. The child draws experiences' 
from the objects of its environment. It enjoys 
intercourse with its parents, brothers and sisters, 
and playmates. Experience refers to the domain of 
nature ; intercourse to that of human life. Instruc- 
tion supplements both of these sources and is also 
divided into two chief lines ; it enlarges the actual 
human intercourse by means of an it/cai intercourse 
with the men of fiction and history ; it enlarges the 
experience of the pupil in the domain of nature 
by leading him to make observations, collections, 
experiments, descriptions, etc., and at the same time 
works over this experience in its formal phase as 
regards form and number. 

important dUlinction between 
the sake of brevity and cleamess, 
the corresponding English troitt^ 
The distinction originated' 



' The author here makes ai 
" HrfahrunB " and " Umgang," foi 



the theory of instruction 
The Circle of Thought. 



(A) Experience. 

Things of the environment. 

Nature. 

Knowledge. 

Broadening of experience. 

Natural si ' 



Realistic direclio 



Sympathy. 
Broadening of 

Historical branchi 



To the second group, which we designate as the 
natural science group, belong the natural sciences 
in the more restricted sense, geography and finally 
mathematics, the branch that represents the formal 
side of science. 

Thus we have obtained a twofold division of the 
branches of in.struction and the circle of thought. 
If one were to content himself with this result, the 
question of concentration would have to accept only 
a partial solution ; one would abandon the uniform 
effect of the branches of instruction and therewith 
also the production of a uniform circle of thought. 
The pupil would constantly incline now more to the 
one, now more to the other side, according to the 
fluctuations of the interest. But nothing is more 
dangerous for the character than to be constantly 
thrown about hither and thither from one circle of I 
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thought to another without being able to sum them 
a higher reflection. A theory of the course of 
instruction which contents itself with this twofold 
division would give clear evidence of its own inca- 
pacity to effect a uniform organization of the branches 
of instruction. 

Therefore one is compelled to investigate the 
further question as to how the second group of sub- 
jects is to be arranged with reference to the first 
gjroup so as to produce a higher, more complete 
unity. Geography, as an associative science, is the 
first to offer its services in answering this question. 
It is the natural companion of the instruction in 
history, in that it undertakes to treat the countries 
in the succession in which they have appeared to the 
intellectual sphere of mankind. Hence, it presents, 
in a condensed form, the history of discoveries. The 
connection of the branches of natural science with 
the historical series proves to be more difficult. In 
this case the investigations may often be connected 
unconstrainedly with the treatment of geographical 
objects, in order to furnish the latter the necessary 
supplementary support. Thus, to cite an example, 
the investigation of the Alpine flora and fauna could 
be placed beside the geographical treatment of the 
Alps. On the other hand, we should also consider 
that the life in Nature may also be viewed from the 
standpoint of human purposes. The will places it- 
self in relation to things of Nature in order to bring 
them into the service of man. Human activity exper- 
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iences limitations from two sides; it is limited (i) by 

the ethical ideas, and (2) by thu nature of things. This 
obHgation to the moral ideas limits \}n& purposes of 
action ; restriction by the nature of things limits the 
means of action. On the other hand, these two 
spheres contain aids to human activity as well as 
limitations. In the education of the will both must 
be brought to the pupil's conciousness ; he must 
acquire (1) an understanding of those limitations and 
aids that are based upon the ethical ideas, (2) an un- 
derstanding of the limitations and aids that depend 
upon the relations of things in Nature. 

The first is the office of the instruction that espe- 
cially trains the disposition. The latter is the office 
of instruction in natural sciences. Thus both series, 
both the chief groups, unite in that higher reflec- 
tion at which the education of the disposition aims. 
Both series, taken together, furnish the materials for 
the pictures of culture which should be viewed both 
from the standpoint of their time and that of the 
pupil, and should chain his interest as a constant 
ascending series. 

Thus we have sketc-lied iti the rough the plan of 
concentration for the curriculum of an educative 
instruction. 

In this plan all the elements are represented that 
should be considered in the formation of the cur- 
riculum :— 



. The ultimate mora! and religious purpos 
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2. The bannonious ps>'chotogical and historical 
gradation of the iostructKMi. 

J. The correlation o( the various materials o/ in- 
struction. 

Organized in accordance with this programme 
instruction may become an unbroken educational 
force, comparable to organic matter. And yet plans 
of instruction are constantly being created by the 
mere artless collection of the series of material ; cur- 
ricula are constantly being prepared in which merely 
the matter to be treated is considered, but not the 
question as to what materials will be co-ordinated in 
the application of the plan, nor how they may be 
connected. A sort of educational atomism is ap- 
parent here, which has taken hold of the work of 
instruction and thinks it can produce an organic 
structure by the mere accumulation and piling up 
of material, a living being by the mere mechanical 
co-ordination of forces. In contrast with this tend- 
ency wc may cite the thought of Plato's, that the 
branches of learning should always be viewed in 
their connection and understood according to their 
relationship. 

The following summary may serve to render this 
relationship clear once more. 
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OUTLINKS OF PEDACiOtilCS 



1. Languages. 




2. Malhenialies. 


2. Turning. ■ 


(Drawing). 


3. Technical Oceu 




pations. 




4. Singing. 
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Supplementary remarks on the application of the preceding 
section! («) and {&).' 

Our system has thus far fixed upon its educational aim 
(character-builtiing) and the aim of its instruction (the many- 
sided interest), and has entered upon the consideration of the 
means of instruction. Here the Herbartian school distin- 
guishes three great principles— the historical stages of ctilt- 
itre, concentration, a.i\& ii\c formal steps of instruction. The 

' It is very apparent (bat the tiral of these three classificationa Is 
based upon a dear principlt, and one thai may be derived directly 
from Herbart's own views. The second and third do not aeein to 
have sought a logical principle of dassilication, but merely to have 
adopted an arbitrary grouping (hat would serve practical pucposes. 
There can be no doubt that Ilerbart always had two main groups in 
view — the historical and the scientific. See also C. A. McMurry'a 
General MelAad, cViap, ii. — T's. 

■ The object of Ihese supplementary remarks is to give some con- 
ception of the application of ideas that, especially in their practical 
phases, are more or less new to the English and American teacher. 
The intention, therefore, is onlj' to supply a guide to the general ap- 
plication i proposals for any single case can only lie made where all 
tre known. The special applications, therefire, 
would necessarily differ among themselves according 1o their differ- 
ent drcumstances. Wherever specific propositions are made, the; 
Intended to be suggestive rather than determinative. — V. L. 
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first two of these three principles, wiih which we are con- 
cerned here, have been theoretically and psychologically es- 
tablished in the preceding pages. It is now our task to 
inquire somewhat more minutely into their general practical 
application, for the question now occurs to us at once ; Can 
these principles be applied? One can only obtain an answer 
to this question (i) by referring to attempts already made to 
apply these principles and summing up their results, (2) by 
testing their applicability for himself. A conclusive and con- 
vincing answer, either pro or cojt, cannot be had until both 
means have been employed. The following statements are 
based upon curricula ' arranged in accordance with the afore- 
said principles, and upon extended observations of their sue*. 
cessful practical application. 

In our further investigations we shall endeavor to keep in 
mind the aim both of education and instruction as already 
established. We have already seen (page 99) that there are 
three tasks to be performed in laying out the course of study : 
— (1) The stages of development in the child's mind are to be 
determined, (2) the national stages of development, the na- 
tional eras, are to be determined, and {3) the latter are to be 
placed, so far as possible, parallel to, and in harmony with, 
the former. As a result of these prehminary works, the 
course of study already referred to, which is arranged only 
for the eight years of the people's school, presents the follow- 
ing summary of material for the historical instruction : — ■ ' 

' Tkiorit and Praxis dts VolkstckulunterrkhU, by Prof. Dr. W; 
Rein, A. Pickel, and E. Scheller, Leipzig. 

' It is almost impossible to produce an adequitte translation of the 
German term, "Oesinnungsunlemcht," which is used here. "His- 
torical instruction " has, therefore, been used above, and must be un- 
derstood in the more restricted sense. 
10 
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;. MUrchen. 

Robinson. 
Sacred Seriti. Profane Seriet. 

Patriarchs and Moses. Thilringer Tales. 
Judges and Kings. Nibelungen Tales. 

iLifeofChri... .] ChrlMianizing. 

j ( Kaiser-penod. 

Pa.u]. Reformation, 

Lullier. Catechism. Naliunalization, 



As may be seen, the historical instruciiori bifurcates after 
Ihe first two years into a sacred and profane series ; but the 
division is merely external. A glance at the corresponding 
materials /ur ^iic/i>'£ar {which are here highly generalized) 
in the two series, shows that they harmonise internally with 
remarkable accuracy. The unity is preserved. This ar- 
rangement of material refers only lo the time at which the 
various periods are methodically tVeated. It by no means 
excludes the possibility of the child's hearing of Christ in the 
first four years, for example ; numerous opportunities are at 
hand (Christmas, Sunday, devotions, etc.) lo provide for this 
necessary part of the earliest training. Here we have to do 
merely with the gradual general development of the child's 
conception of sacred and profane events for the sake of their 
uniform and harmonious effect upon his character. Neither 
is all that may be included under each one of these general 
headings undertaken. Only enough is brought before Ihe 
child in well-chosen " pictures ol the will," lo present the 
period in its essential char.icteristic features. Here the cult- 
ure and good common sense of the teacher are in demand. 
Let us notice further that certain gener.il features of develop- 
ment are apparent, showing that this is not merely a chance 
parallelism. For example, a glance at the industrial phases 
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Ofnational life presented in these two historical series reveals 
the following typical stages: — 1, Hunter's life ; 2, Nomadic 
life ; grazing is a new occupation of man ; lower animal life 
enters into the service of man ; 3, Agricultural life ; 4, Devel- 
opment of retail trade and small industries ; 5, Development 
of wholesale trade, foreign commerce, and great industries ; 
growth of great cities. The lines cannot be sharply drawn 
between these several stages ; natural development seldom 
displays marked signs of transition. We simply find the 
development of certain industrial phases predominant at 
certain periods in the history of a nation. A similar com- <j 

parison may be applied to the cultural development. 1 

In the same way we find certain psychological changes that 
correspond in general to the psychical development of the J 

child. In the first six years of its life the child's psychical i\ 

development consists chiefly in conscious reception and re- j 

production ; it is occupied with its numberless sense-percep- I 

tions of the outer world and learns its mother tongue. 1 

Comparison, thought, are as yet primitive. This period in- I 

eludes also the years of the kindergarten. At the time the l| 

child enters school, his Imagination is beginning to show ' 

signs of lively development ; he longs for fairy tales ; he is ' 

like the people that has risen above the stage of mere sensual I 

impression, and is beginning to develop a national imagina- 1 

tion, and hence a culture. Its first literary treasures will be \ 

highly imaginative. His will, as yet, experiences no severe i( 

conflicts. He still relies entirely upon his childish trust. At 
a later stage the mechanical memory appears in its most ! 

marked phase ; the childish imagination continues active. (■ 

As in the first school years, he is still eager for wondrous , 

tales, and his mental possessions continue (o increase. But J 

he often finds his will coming into unpleasant conflict with ' 

other wills both in his games and in his work. He must 
learn the bitter lesson of subjugation to the will of the whole. 
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A further stage finds the understanding struggling to rise,' 
to gain control over the mass of material in possession ol the 
mechanical memory. There is a strong desire to create 
something with one's own hands. Independence is begirt- 
ning to develop, for the child is getting control over its will. 
There Is still often a lack of perseverance in completing the 
tasks thai have been independently and voluntarily under- 

The closing stage of childhood is characterized by rapid 
Blrides toward the predominance of the understanding. New 
things are viewed in the light of old mental possessions. The 
ability to judge correctly is greater. The will is still further 
under control. It determines the actions of the individual 
in accordance wilh his moral ideas, his principles, his coo- 
Thus we have characterized in very rough, brief outlines the 
development of the child in his first fourteen years of life. Let 
us repeat again that neither these stages nor their individual 
features are fined. They vary in different natures; they fre- 
quently overlap, and the transition from one stage to another 
is of course imperceptible. So far as an approKimate esti- 
mate can be made, each one of ihe four stages beginning with 
the sixth school year may he regarded as corresponding to 
two of the eight school years. We have simply character- 
ized the child in general at several different times in its life 
for the purpose of comparing his development with that of a 
people. A glance in comparison at the above series of his- 
torical material shows an undoubted analogy with Ihe devel- 
opment of the child, and demonstrates that Ihe material thus 
chosen is suitable for the child's mind. Let us not make the 
mistake, however, of expecting loo much from this compari- 
son, this analogy. It is sufficient to guide us ; it is all that 
could be expected ; but it is not complete, for il this were 
Ible all individuality whatever would he removed. What, 
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then, is the general result ? We have a series of material for 
use in the historical instruction that corresponds to mental 
development of the child in general, that is suited to his 
powers at each stage, and that gives him a survey of the his- 
torical development of his people, culminating at the lime 
he enters a maturer life. 

The first two years constitute a sort of preliminary course, 
in which the imaginative element predominates. The follow- 
ing six years present, in general, a gradual national develop- 
ment from superstition, ignorance, and unruly will-power to 
enlightenment, understanding and the joint will of a good 
government. This development is analogous to that just 
traced in the child. The entire series contains rich ethical 
material, whose proper treatment (see page 163) cannot fail 
(o develop a moral content in the child's mind. Can any one 
doubt that this arrangement, which provides for a gradual 
ethical, social, and nalional development of the child, extend- 
ing through his entire school life in one unbroken stream, 
could be otherwise than effective ? Does it not bear a great 
contrast to the usual arrangement of the curriculum, in which 
the guiding principles have seemed to be merely lo find ma- 
terial for each grade that was easy enough for the child at 
that age, and to satisfy the demands of both tradition and the 
popular novelties ? 

What effect this principle of succession in the curriculum 
will have upon other branches we shall consider shortly. 
Let us next consider some of the most noteworthy objections 
that have been made lo the above principle. 

1. Sticklers for chronology will object that the chronologi- 
cal order is not preserved. But what teacher of history that 
is master and not slave of his subject was ever able to pre- 
serve the chronological order? Nor is this a preretjuisite. 
Let us remember that that which is psychologically near to 
the child is not always chronologically near him. The 
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psychologically niar must have ihe preference. Again, the 
historical development is by no means disturbed If the 
changes in chronological order do not extend over loo large 
periods. This development would be violated by a change in 
the chronological order of distinct, purely historical periods, 
but not in the order of events that have a common character, 
and that belong to the same epoch. 

2. It must be acknowledged that the principle of historical 
development is directly opposed to what has been termed the 
principle of " concentric circles," which is to be distinguished 
sharply from " concentric instruction," or ■' coneenlration " in 
the Herbartian sense. The principleof concentric circleshas 
been very influential in the past. It aims to give the child the 
simplest elements of all branches in the first school years, and 
then to repeat the work on a larger, maturer scale in ihcjast 
years. Sometimes the same subject is treated from Its found- 
ation up in this manner three times. Behold the "primary 
geography," the " intermediate geography," and the '■ higher 
geography ! " This method of procedure is incompatible with 
the historical stages. It has but one psychological fact upon 
which it is based, a fact that by no means renders it imper- 
artive. It is an attempt to take the steady development of the 
child into consideration. The child's powers grow ; his un- 
folding understanding is capable of seeing facts in a newer 
and broader light. How can this be possible if he passes 
over a subject, or a part of a subject, but once and only in his 
earlier years ? We at once answer, this is a problem that 
depends upon the art of the teacher, The Herbartian peda- 
gogics is, in general, opposed to giving the child a certain 
mental content, and then allowing it to rest. It aims to keep 
the entire mental content alive by producing constant rela- 
tions between the old and the new. In fact, it has a specific 
term for old ideas, vit. "apperceiving concepts." These 
iamiliar mental possessions are constantly in demand when 
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the child is acquiring new circles of thought But that is not 
the only result of their constant activity. They themselves 
steadily grow and deepen in the light of the newer material, 
and with the child's unfolding understanding.' Again, prac- 
tice supplies the necessary support to the memory. Thus the 
principle of historical stages meets in a much more satisfac- 
tory way the demand made upon the curriculum by the child' 
mental development. The material for each grade is treated 
in a manner suited to the mental status of the pupil. The 
old is broadened, deepened, and renewed in the light of the, 
new. At the same time, the treatment of the subject- 
is reinforced in this work of maturing old circles of thought, 
by the course of study itself, for the latter presents a regul; 
series of material, whose content becomes more mature as 
the mental horizon of the child broadens. But what can we 
advance from our own standpoint against the so-called prin 
ciples of concentric circles? 

1. One of its well-known effects is the dampening of the 
interest. Too often it requires the pupil to repeat processes, 
with which he is already familiar, for the sake of the mere 
repetition. 

z. Again, it constantly breaks up old series of ideas and 
requires the formation of new, a revolutionary process that is 
more or less disturbing to the physical life. So far as possi- 
ble the work of instruction should be so arranged as to pro- 
duce Uttle waste in the formation of fixed series of ideas. It 
is very evident that the system of concentric circles {which, 
happily, is rapidly losing its power) is also the cause of a 
great waste of time. It is a principle which we cannot afford 
to make the determinative laetor in the formation of the cur- 
riculum, especially at a time when numberless new demands, 
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viiiiation, are being c 



istantly 



lulgrowtlis of a higher c 
I placed upon the schools. 

3. The aiiempt to give iKe child an epitome or general 

iurvcy oi each branch in his earlier years inevitably results 

I in feeding him upon dry, uncomprehended generalities. It 

s off the possibility of cultivating careful observation and 

perception in the very years when the child is most reccplive 

for the individual impressions of his environment, and when 

he should be laying up a store of particular facts from which 

I to draw carelul and more mature generalizations. 

A fourth objection will be noticed when we come to con- 
lider the subject of concentration. 

Thus far we have only considered the historical instruction 
)f a curriculum arranged for the common schools of the 
I country In which this movement originated. We now ask, 
these principles applicable elsewhere, (. e. are they gen- 
I eral principles f Leaving the sacred series of the historical 
■uction as it stands (for, in case religious instruction were 
' Imparted in the schools, it would remain essentially the same, 
with slight changes, of course, in the last year as regards the 
I reformation), let us attempt to make the application else- 
re, in a general way, for the sake of llluslraiioo. We 
not making a study of any national pedagogical princi- 
I pies, but of principles that are capable of application any- 
where, if one but takes the different circumstances into 
^ consideration. As this volume Is addressed to English 
[■ readers, we cannot do better, perhaps, than to view the 
\ principles briefly in the light of their possible applicatinn 
in the schools of English-speaking nations. We shall only 
attempt this in the most general manner, for as has already 
been emphasiied, the curriculum should receive a different 
stamp as to its particulars, according to the location of the 

The two years' preliminary course could remain the same. 
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The choice of tales (fables) for the first year would depend 
largely upon the locality in which the children lived. They 
should, so far as possible, be peculiar to his people, or belter, 
to his state or community. They should be classical, and their 
contents should not be purely and wildly imaginative, but 
ethically valuable as well, Robinson Crusoe is a common 
literary treasure of the English-speaking nations. But 
its educational value was first recogniied by Rousseau, a 
Frenchman, and systematically applied by Ziller, a German 
Herbartian. Any one who has read Robinson (and who has 
not ?) and who will reHect for a moment upon the vast amount 
of elementary ideas upon geography, zoology, botany, art, 
society, etc., that it contains, will see at once that this is just 
the material for the second year, when these same elemen- 
tary ideas are beginning to unfold somewhat more definitely ' 
in the child. The most recent experiments with this material 
depart somewhat from Defoe's narrative, in that after Robin- 
son reaches the island, he is made to accomplish everything 
he can for himself with the raw materials of Nature before he 
discovers the ship. His rude clothes, weapons, pottery, cave, 
and laboring implements present to ihe child the first step in 
the history of culture and art. The comparison that follows 
when he discovers the ship, and has the gun, the powder, the ■ 
ax. saw, and hammer, the cloth and the books ol civilization.] 
at his command, is one that arouses the deepest and most'l 
permanent interest, and gives the child a valuable mental* 
content. ■! 

This preliminary work might be followed in English schools I 
by some such material as this ; ' 3d year. Old English Leg- a 
ends, characteristic of the earliest days, which may be chosen I 
vvithout a strict regard to chronology ; they would, above all, I 
include the legends oi King Arthur and the Round Table, ' 

' For Huggealions here I am indebted to J. J. Fiiidlay, formerly 
headmaster of Wesley College in Sheffield. J 
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Heiin Heed, etc. 4th and sth years, The Settlement cf 
England, as presented in its legends (See Freeman's Old 
English History), The Anglo-Saxon Forefathers, the Danes, 
and The Christianixation ff England (Egbert. Allred. Ca- 
nute, Augustine, Paullinus, Dunstan, etc.). 6[h year, Great 
English Kings, from William the Conqueror to the War 
of the Roses, jth year, Rennaissance, Reformation, Age of 
Discovery to 1763, 8th year. Development of Modern 
England.'^ 

The arrangement of the historical series presents greater 
difficulties for the American school, for the reason that ihe 
naiional development of the United States can only be cor. 
rectly regarded as 3 continuance of certain tendencies more 
or less manifest in England since the time of the Magna 
Charta. But Ihe difficulty is not entirely insurmountable. 
All of Ihe material necessary Is at hand. After the prelimi- 
nary course of two years, the child has already heard of the 
savage in Robinson. The transition is natural to a few In- 
dian legends. In them he learns of the original inhabitants 
of his country. Soon the Indian meets the white man, and 
the child is introduced to a series of pioneer stories, begin- 
ning with those first which lie closest to his circle of thought.' 
This material would occupy the 3d and 4th years. The 
question is then brought to the child's mind,— whence these 
white men, whose coming has brought such changes to the 
land and its former inhabitants ? The answer to this quefr^ 
tion must be sought in the history of discovery and explora- 
tion, — a step backward chronologically, but a step forward to 

' Among the abundance of literature that may be used aa reuling 
matter in concenltalion upon the hialorital material, may be o»ai- 
lioned Readings from English History, by J. R. Green, M.A., LL-D, 
and Hisforicai Ballads, by Charlotte M. ■i^onge. 

" Pioneer History Stories for the Third and Fourth Grades, by C. 

McMurry. 
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the child. Then follows the history ol settlement and colonial 
history, two more school years {5 and 6) being required tor 
the whole. The last two years would then be devoted to the 
Revolution and the Constitutional period.' 

The above suggestions are sufficient lo give the reader 
some idea of a general application. He can compare them 
with that which precedes, and enter into the particulars as 
regards material for himself. 

It will be asked, does this not introduce the child to history 
too early ? We answer, No. Experience has demonstrated 
that there is no branch of instruction capable of arousing a 
deeper or more lasting interest in the child, when properly 
treated, than history ? When the historical series is adapted 
to the child's stage of apperception from the first year and 
presents a gradual development, there is no danger that the 
child will not be able to grasp or be attracted by the events 
of history, provided they are presented with a fair degree of 
skill ; he begins in any ease with (he simpler relations and 
advances to the more complicated. 

Caficen/ration.—W\tAi effect will this arrangement of the 
historical instruction have upon the formation of the curricu- 
lum as regards the other branches of instruction ? We can 
answer this question by reference (o the principle of concen- 
tration, which has already been established theoretically. 
Let us consider it briefly in its practical phases. It has 

' Since wridng ihe above I have read the propositions of Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, in his Central Method, which coincide in the 
main with my suggestions. The latter were originally sketched 
someirhat more fully irith the kind assistance of my countryman, A. 
C. Rishel of Chicago. It seems to me that use should by all means 
be made of the pure Indian legends, and that this material, leading 
to Ihe life of the pioneer with whom the Indian comes In contact, is 
tilted for the 3d school year. 
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been very aplly said' that •• the psychological basis for the 
principle of conccntraiion is to be found in the activity of 
apperception," and that on this account concentration in the 
curriculum and in ihe instruction is at the same time rnost 
efficient aid in obtaining the child's permanent and penetrat- 
ing interest. We have already heard that "the developing 
personality of the pupil is a centre to which maniTold interests 
must always be referred." This can mean nothing less than 
that the mind is active as an apperceiving force ; it recog- 
nizes, identifies, assimilates as a unit, a centre. The peda- 
gogical principle, therefore, that is based on this psychical 
activity, we call concentration. According to this principle, 
the various branches should be united to a whole in the cur- 
riculum ; according to it the instruction should be carried on. 

For the'sake of clearness one may distinguish two forms 
of concentration : (1) Concentration in the curriculum and 
(3) concentration in instruction. Both forms ol c 
tion take into consideration — (a) the previo 
(*) the life, environment, and experiences outside of the 
school. 

We make use of past instruction in concentration when wc 
compare Robinson with Boone, Africa with South America, 
when we solve one geometrical problem with the assistance 
of others previously solved ; we make use of the child's eiv- 
concentration when we read, " The snow had 
gloaming." etc.. at some appropriate lime after 
a snowfall, not in July, when we present a rural, descriptive, 
heroic, or historical poem to the child, just at the moment 
when he can see and feel its fitness {Authors' Birthdays), 
and when we draw upon his knowledge of the surrounding 
country, of its points of historical, industrial, or geographicat 
interest for apperceiving concepts. 

See W. T. Harria in Public School Journal. Bloomingtoii, 111., voL 
and 5. 
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Let u3 consider first concentration in the curriculum. The 
objection has often been made that if the historical stages are 
to be valid, all branches should be arranged accordingly, and 
that this would necessitate the teaching of alchemy before 
chemistry, astrology before astronomy, etc. This would be 
very true if we had lo do with hislory in these cases. But 
we have not. The principle of the historical stages is applic- 
able to all of the historical branches without tiifficulty. As 
regards other branches we are only concerned with truth as 
we see it to-day. If this truth bears a relation to the child's 
life it is capable of being brought into harmony with the his- 
torical instruction of the school. The historical material is 
intended not only lo impart knowledge, but also, above all, 
to develop the child's character through his ideas. It there- 
fore stands in close relation to the child's own personality all 
through the common school course. Hence it must form the 
centre of all instruction. To the historical series as a centre 
the other branches are to be referred. Their relations to the 
life and work of man must be made clear to the child. He 
must be conscious of the fact that all knowledge bears a very 
definite relation to man and his affairs. Here concentration 
enters the field. Let us not harbor the erroneous idea that 
the other branches are now to lose their identity, to become 
mere puppets in the hands of the historical instruction. By 
no means ; each necessary branch will retain its distinctive 
character, receive its distinct portion of time in the daily plan, 
and be allowed to pursue its own specific aim, in so far as it 
serves and does not violate the supreme aim ot education and 
instruction. Let us now take the separate branches in order, 
for the |iurpose of seeing how they may be concentrated. 
We begin with the historical branches. The historical series 
in the more restricted sense has already been discussed. 
After it has been laid out to suit the school and the circum- 
:t branch to be considered would be — 
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lion ; tixir DManrng dtoaU be Made the more s^nific;Lnl to 

lh« ch'iM tbrouffh their teiuion Ui ifae historical mairrial. 

A» More, ibr environmciii of ihe child is aoother detenDina- 

I llv« factor )n the telcction of materiaL la all cases, as a 

I |IM(l4>r ofciiurM, the child's facility, which is but a means to 

I Ifi end. mu»l he taken into due consideration. 

/Irawin^.—tn tli« fi"t ftchool year the child begins to 
J ^racllue that furm of drawing which the Germans so aptly 
LdtnlKnat* a* "Mfiltn" or " Maiendes Zeichnen." For want 
|[ ■ lwll«r larm we may call it rougA sketching. He depieU 
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in the rough his conception of the object he sees. It is one 

of the tasks in which he is freest, in which he creates at will. 
This rough sketching is kept up throughout the entire course, 
gradually improving in character, and entering into the serv- 
ice of geography, science, mathematics, and even history. 
Its use is to bring the unfolding concepts of the child to light, 
where he can see them, as it were, to simplify the objects 
of perception, and to illustrate. In this phase, drawing is 
chieHy a concenlrative means. But its sphere does not stop 
here. Early in the school course the child is introduced to 
exact drawing. Here teachers in the European States have 
a great advantage over those in America. The architectural 
structures that are to be found in almost every village and 
city of civilized Europe furnish the most abundant objective 
material from which to proceed. The churches, cloisters, 
public buildings, castles, and palaces of Europe, even in a 
ruined state, contain all the artistic forms that can be found 
in any drawing course. In addition to this, the history of 
art is contained in them. The teacher can, with ease, so 
arrange the drawing lessons of the pupil that they present 
the development of art in its chief epochs, parallel to the 
epochs of history. At all events, where possible, the work 
should be started with the inspection of a work of architec- 
ture. A single church will furnish material enough for 
months of work. Thus, in two important lines, drawing 
may he made one of the most valuable and helpful concomi- 
tants of llie historical instruction. What has been said of 
drawing is also true of modelling. The very best results of 
both are to be found in the esthetic cuUure of the child. This 
esthetic cuUure is only to be had by a study of the historical 
development of art, chiefly as displayed in the treasures of 
architecture. If a nation is too young to have passed 
through these stages itself its modern structures and art 
treasures should be analyzed with a view to bringmg out 
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jriginat forms and styles upon which the whole is 
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^^H based. 

^^^H Language. — We have already shown how literature 
^^^H reading may be concentrated to the historical i 
^^^H The further instruction in language has reference merely to 
^^" facility in speaking and writing. A properly-directed his- 
torical instruction, beginning with the first and closing with 
the eighth school year, is the most important and effective 
means for developing facility in speaking. The material 
deals chiefly with narrative, which always gives the pupil 
less difficulty than almost any other form of discourse. The 
grammatical studies should be connected with the text that 
is placed in the hands of the pupil. The content of some 
literary selection forms the objective material for the child's 
grammatical perception. From it he derives his grammati- 
cal system. Work in composition should draw upon the 
different series of material ; above all, let it beware of select- 
ing its subjects at random from spheres that are entirely for- 
eign both to the child's life and environment, and to his 
present and past instruction. 

Geography should bear the closest possible relations to the 
historical instruction. The very nature of the subject facili- 
tates concentration. The history of one's own nation not 
only treats of the one people, but constantly reveals points of 
contact with other lands. These points of contact give occa- 
sion for the geographical study of these countries. Nor need 
this principle of selection disturb the systematic development 
of the branch in the least. The points of contact are so 
numerous that the most suitable moment for introducing the 
child to each sphere can easily be found. When he hears of 
the ideas and deeds of Columbus, for e.'omple, he is at once 
interested in attaining a deeper insight into the mathematical 
relations of the earth. H his mind is at this time mature 
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^^fcother natural and suitable time may be chosen. It is also 

^^F^quite in keeping with the principle of concentration to post- 

^^L,pone political geography until the last school years. At this 

^K.time the child is occupied with modern history, and the op- 

^V portunity is favorable for taking another view of the world 

in its political aspect. This is of especial importance to him 

as a future citizen. The development of the last century has 

brought his country more than ever in contact with the entire 

t world. This contact reveals to him the true standing of his 
nation. 
Mathematics and the Sciences. — These branches are more 
difficult to concentrate thart tho.se previously mentioned. 
Still concentration is here possible and beneficial. A large 
share of the work of concentration is accomplished in the 
instruction, as we shall shortly demonstrate. Otherwise 
these branches are to be considered as the bearers of knowl- 
edge that enter into the service of man. This fact is brought 
to the pupil's consciousness by drawing upon the various, 
already concentrated series lor the concrete material of 
mathematical problems, for example. If such a problem 
opens a " method-whole " the child understands its connec- 
tion with life, and the demands of concentration are satisfied, 
the unity is preserved. In the same way some fact that has 
appeared in the historical series, or in one of the other series 
with which it is concentrated, gives the impulse for scientific 
investigations. Both mathematics and science, however, 
tphould find a centre for their work in the life and environ- 
t of the child, for here the objective material is found, 
L-Upon which the entire instruction should be based. 

Thus far, we have not prepared a curriculum of instruc- 

Etion, but have merely indicated how its historical centre 

night be selected and the plan of concentration applied, 

3 now consider ■ 

;st application. When t 
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subject, its connection with the whole should be made dear 
to him at once. In staling the aim oi the lesson, for exam- 
ple, the leacher refers directly to the bond that unites the 
geographical study of a certain land with the historical work. 
In the majority of cases the widc-aw3l;e pupil is able (o state 
the connection without assistance. In the same way a thou- 
sand lines may be drawn that show the complete interrelation 
of all the child's tasks. As soon as the bond is perceived, 
however, the subject of instruction pursues its own course. 
Furthermore, the teacher who is alive to the importance ot 
concentration must be thoroughly acquainted with the envi- 
ronment and life of the child, and make a constant use of the 
objects that are known to the child wherever they will aid 
apperception. He also arranges his school-walks and lour- 
neys so that they will accord with and further tlie work of 
instruction. He never forgets that the child has been acquir- 
ing iacts of all kinds from the time of his birth, and that 
these facts constitute the apperceiving concepts for the new. 
Concentration furnishes a strong argument for advancing the 
teacher from grade to grade with his scholars. There can 
be no doubt that he is best fitted to leach the child who not 
only understands his nature in general, but also has an inti- 
mate knowledge of the specific contents of his mind. 

In closing, let us consider for a moment some of the ad- 
vantages which a course of study, arranged in accordance 
with these principles, offers in addition to those already dis- 
cussed in preceding chapters. First, the curriculum is re- 
lieved of a great deal of pressure, due to the old habit of 
unnecessarily reviewing entire subjects merely for the sake 
of review. These principles provide lor the refreshing of the 
old, hut demand constant progress in instruction. This by 
no means excludes term or yearly reviews, but merely the 
old plan of elementary, intermediate, and higher courses in 

branch in the common school. But what is to . 
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become of Ihe vast amount of work thai has been devoted 
to the preparation of text-books on the old plan ? We 
answer, if the teacher is master, and not slave of his text- 
book, they can still be serviceable lo him. Upon what prin- 
ciple is the old system of five or six readers based, for 
example ? What demands that the teacher shall slavishly 
drive his pupil through each reader from the beginning to 
end without regard to the fitness of the material, or to a suit- 
able order ? But, lo follow out this example, these readers 
contain much valuable material ; the teacher must follow 
a higher ideal and select the literature, not the book. This 
is true of any brHneh. Therefore, time is gained for the 
increasing demands which modern civilisation places upon 
the school, by setting aside useless repetition. Again, one 
of the subordinate aims of education is to train patriotic cit- 
iiiens. The historical instruction, which forms the centre of 
s better able to satisfy this demand 
s. This plan of instruction also con- 
rest of the child because it constantly 
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attempt has been made to apply them in other tields. It wilt 
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not be necessary here to indicate how they may be, or have 
been, applied in the higher class of educative schools ihat 
prepare for the higher protessional studies. If the child 
enters upon its classical and linguistic studies seasonably 
and before the years of childhood have been brought to a 
close, the history of general culture can be presented to him 
in the same way that the child of an eight-year commoa 
school passes through the history of his nation's culture. — 

y. L. 

(c) Treatment of the Subject-matter. 

After the proper material has been chosen and 
suitably arranged, the next task is to present it to 
the scholars, so that it shall become their permanent 
possession. 

The systematic treatment of the subject of in- 
struction is generally comprehended under the name 
of " method^' in the more restricted sense of the 
word. The view of Herder, who said : " Every 
teacher must have his own method ; he must have 
created it himself, through his own intelligence, or 
it is of no advantage to him," is, in fact widespread, 
but fundamentally false. A confusion of the con- 
cepts, method, and manner, lies at the basis of this 
proposition, for there can be only one method. As 
Comenius has already said : "There is but one 
natural method for all sciences, arts, and languages." 
This is true if we accept the hypothesis that the 
human soul works according to definite laws, if we 
grant the supposition that psychical processes con- 
form to laws the same as physical. According to this 
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supposition there can be but one natural method of 
instruction, vis. that which conforms exactly to the 
laws of the human mind and makes all its arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

Therefore, he who is in possession of knowledge 
and insight into the laws of psychical life, can also 
obtain possession of the right method of instruction. 
Hence it follows that the natural method can only 
be regarded as an idea, as a goal that is placed be- 
fore us; for who would boast that he possesses a 
psychological insight which spreads out before him 
the workings of the human mind as plainly as if they 
were the workings of an ingenious machine in a fac- 
tory? " Vous voulez m6caniser I'^ducation," said 
Glayre to Pestalozzi ; and, as Pestalozzi himself said, 
" He hit the nail upon the head," Over-zealous 
disciples have boasted that Pestalozzi actually 
mechanized education, i.e. he understood the develop- 
ment of human nature in accordance with its organic 
laws, even in the entire range of its being, relations, 
and activity, and constructed the educational 
machine and set it in action accordingly. 

But this laudation of the Pestalozzian universal 
method not only resulted in subjecting the en- 
deavors of Pestalozzi himself to the sharpest criti- 
cism, but the spirited disciples of naturalism in in- 
struction were newly strengthened in their aversion 
to all methods. But the truth must, neverthele.ss, 
be advanced against these scorners of all method ; 
even the most happily constituted nature, the 
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teacher by divine grace, is not restricted nor ren- 
dered ineffective by the directions of method ; on 
the contrary, his activity is promoted and insured of 
its effectiveness. But the objection that the one 
natural method has, in fact, not yet been found, 
and perhaps never will be found, within any 
imaginable time, may easily be removed by refer- 
ence to the fact that the pedagogical labors of 
the past have produced results of great value to 
.the work of instruction, which no teacher can 
neglect with impunity. No one will assume that 
the highest stage in the development of method has 
been reached thereby ; every one will admit that the 
newer directions signify only one step further on the 
way that leads to the highest goal, viz. the finding of 
the one natural method of teaching. 

The latter, in as far as it is known at present, may 
be sketched in a few words. 

We met with two sharply antithetical views as to 
the choice of material — formalism and idealism. 
The former inscribed so-called " formal education " 
on its banner. The material of instruction was only 
a means to an end, vis. the formation of the under- 
standing. The latter insists upon a valuable content 
in the material and upon the education of the dis- 
positions. There are also two sharply antithetical 
views as regards the methodical treatment of the 
subject-matter — (i) didactic materialism and (2) 
psychological realism. The former aims at the ac- 
(juisition of as much knowledge as possible in the 
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school, the latter at the methodical treatment of 
as much material as is thoroughly consistent with 
mental health. 

Didactic materialism marks the lowest stage of 
method in instruction. The pupil is compelled, 
whether he will or not, to work his way into the 
subject. That which is required of the mental 
power of the adult is also simply demanded o[ the 
boy's brain. This is the conception that ruled 
throughout the entire Middle Ages. The method 
of procedure in instruction conformed exclusively 
to the nature of the object of instruction, not to the 
nature of the one learning. The first isolated efforts 
to develop the subject of method appeared with 
Ratich and Comenius, and were directed toward 
treating and presenting the material of instruction 
with some reference to the mind of the scholar. 
The eighteenth century, a veritable century of 
pedagogy, brought to light a series of pedagogical 
systems (as afterwards in philosophy) which at- 
tracted the attention of people in all stations of life, 
and permeated all literature. The first of these 
efforts went to the extreme in that their devotees 
(philanthropists) sought to shorten, sweeten, and 
flavor the work of learning. The chief endeavors 
of Pestalozzi and his disciples aimed to divide the 
subject of instruction in accordance with the needs 
of the pupil, and unfold and steel the power of the 
scholar on the material thus prepared. The move- 
ment which Pestalozzi started was so strong that it 
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has made the following age what may be termed 
the age of so-called methods. The newer didactics 
seeks to remove this biased preference for method 
and to advance the development of the curriculum; 
hence it would also do justice to the single educa- 
tional elements themselves, and attribute to them 
an inherent value. 

Recent didactics, however, has permitted an un- 
common simplification to enter into the subject of 
method as compared with the constant desire and 
rage for methods that characterized former years. It 
has thoroughly cleared away everything that had 
falsely assumed the name of method, and has pro- 
duced a theory which, in its simplicity and clearness, 
parallels the true work of art, whose naturalness and 
simplicity never lead one to suspect what pains and 
what application it has cost the producer. The so- 
called Socratic, rational, developing, catechetic, de- 
monstrative, practical, mechanical methods, etc., have 
been cleared away. Whatever recommends itself in 
these conceptions as independent method, must now 
take a more modest and befitting rank as a didactic 
form subordinate to the whole ; in fact, even those 
didactic forms which Herbart recognized as real 
methods, vis. the analytic and synthetic, must be 
combined to a systematic whole, or surrender their 
independence. 

The great advantage of the newer methodics con- 
sists in the fact that theory has found the way for 
practice. Formerly, the great majority of teachers 
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even among Herbart's pupils, wondered at the net- 
work of abstract conceptions to be found in his 
Allgemeine Pddagogik without knowing what use to 
make of them. This apparent labyrinth of concepts 
was first transformed by Professor Ziller of Leipzig 
into a theory which can actually direct the practice 
of instruction in the right course by means of a series 
of practical and adaptable imperatives. 

That the intellectual constitution of the pupil must 
be taken into consideration as the chief determina- 
tive factor in the treatment of the material has already 
been repeatedly emphasized ; for one is led at once 
into darkness and error as soon as he ceases to deduce 
the principles upon which he bases his method from 
the psychical process in the soul of the child. But 
by following the directions which this process gives, 
he arrives at a definite articulation of the instruction 
which corresponds to the growing interest of the 
pupil. This necessity for a clear, definite articular 
tion of the instruction, based upon psychological 
grounds, is aptly set forth in the familiar words of 
Quintilian : " Pour water rapidly into a vessel with 
a narrow neck, and little enters; pour slowly, and 
but little at a time, and the vessel is finally filled." 
The " how much at a time " would, in general, be 
difficult to determine, since the individuality of the 
pupil and the nature of the material must be con- 
sulted. If the educator, however, inspects the 
material that has been laid out for a longer period 
of time (and he must do this if he does not wish to 
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be dependent upon chance), he must first 
the division and arrangement of these com 
masses into smaller wholes, such as may be treated 
with the pupil in a complete normal process of ab- 
straction. Such a portion we designate as a " method- 
whole"' or "method-unit." 

After the method-wholes within a single branch of 
instruction have been fixed upon, the treatment of 
material then begins by presenting the aim * of the 
lesson; it is intended to give the thoughts of the 
pupil a definite tendency, and to arouse his expecta- 
tion. It puts the pupil in mind of known things and 
processes, and opens to him at the same time a vis- 
ion of something that is new, and as yet unknown. 
The statement of the aim of the lesson, therefore, 
calls old ideas into consciousness, whose activity is 
indispensable for the understanding and assimilation 
of the new, and directs the will of the pupil to the 
solution of a problem to which he must devote all 
his energies. But it is of great value to the educa- 
tive influence of the instruction, if the pupil always 
knows what he is after, if his intellectual activity 
assumes from the beginning that impress of work 
(in that it strives to attain a definite aim) which dis- 
tinguishes it plainly from any definite piay. The 
pupil engages in play as an end in itself ; but he does 
not work for the sake of working nor to fill up the 
time, but in the hope of solving a problem that 
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attracts and chains his attention. The statement of 
the aim of a lesson has achieved its purpose, if it has 
led the pupil from the beg^inning to regard the task 
that is to be accomplished as important. The form- 
ulation of the aim is, therefore, neither an entirely 
easy task nor a matter of indifference. 

If the aim of the lesson has been rightly put, it 
produces a flood of thoughts in the pupil at once. 
This is above all essential, if one expects to produce 
clear percepts from which to deduce accurate notions. 
In fact, the process of learning may be summed up in 
these two activities. From the percept to the con- 
cept or notion — this is the truth which Pestalozzi as 
clearly recognized and expressed as Kant, who said : 
" Perceptions without general notions are blind ; gen- 
eral notions without perceptions are empty." The 
percept is a product of both external and internal 
observation ; the notion which cannot arise directly 
from the senses is a product of thought. Therefore 
the educator must provide himself with definite 
answers to the two following questions : — 

1. How do wc obtain clear, distinct percepts? 

2. How do we obtain clear, distinct notions? 
Psychology alone gives an answer. It teaches us 

that the first question finds its solution in the process 
of apperception, the second in the process of abstrac- 
tion. 
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outlines ok pedagogics 
Method of Teaching. 
■cept. Concept or Notion. 



Apperception. Abstraction. 

(Lange, " Uber Apperzep- (Derpfeld, '• Denken und 

tion.")' Gedachtnis.") 

Abstraction is only possible upon the ground of 
experience which constantly presents to us material 

the form of the single, entirely individual, concrete 
facts. The broader the concrete substratum, the 
more successful will be the formation of notions. 
Very often one must content himself with psychical 
orindividualconcepts, where there were not sufficient 
number of examples for perception at hand to intro- 
duce a normal process of abstraction. The forma- 
tion of logical concepts is in general a very slow and 
gradual process, which never fully comes to a close 
during a lifetime. 

Now, whatever notions are to be formed, a natural 
method of instruction always conforms to this nor- 
mal process. In so far as the method of teaching 
succeeds in imitating the normal process of concept- 
formation, so far is it healthy, simple, and natural. 
In so far as instruction departs from this process, 
it becomes involved in unnaturahiess, subtilities and 
abnormal methods of procedure. Wherever a 
method proceeds in accordance with the nature of the 
human mind, genuine interest will appear spontane- 
ously and faithfuUly accompany and further t 
' See Bibliographies. 
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r instruction : wherever the educator does not trouble 
himself about the psychological conditions of learn- 
ing, he will always need artificial aids to incite the 
attention and be a match for the pupil. 

I If the scholar works under pressure, if he feels 
learning to be a burden, there c;in be no mental 
growth. It is otherwise where free interest prevails ; 
then everything goes easily, teacher and pupils work 
with a will and experience sincere joy in their labor. 
This is only possible, however, by means of an exact 
psychical adaptation and adjustment of the method 
to the youthful moods and ideas. Nature makes no 
leaps; neither should an instruction that proceeds in 

I accordance with Nature, 
Wherever the psychical conditions, individual per- 
ceptions and general notions, are kept in view, wher- 
■ ever one proceeds in accordance with the growth and 
condensation of concepts from percepts, the method 
of instruction will consist of two successive stages. 
Within a method-whole, some concrete material of 
knowledge, be it external or internal, will always be 
presented for the perception of the pupil ; then 
follows the transformation of this material into con- 
cepts. Both processes subdivide into two steps: the 
I process of apperception into (r) the preparation of 
:ssary, related, already known material, and (3) 
[ the presentation of the' new ideas; the process of 
I abstraction into (i) the comparison of all known 
f cases, and (2) the extraction of the essential and the 
L generally valid. A final step then provides for the 
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necessary application of the knowledge that it may 
become ability, power, which is always at command. 
Accordingly the " theory of the formal steps of in- 
struction " distinguishes five steps, as shown by the 
following synopsis : — 
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The above outlines present certain diversities in the 
use of terms, but all have their individual advan- 
tages. A careful and thorough comparison of the 
terms used by different writers, therefore, cannot fail 
to throw a great deal of light upon the steps them- 
selves. Most of the terms are, to some extent, self- 
explanatory ; but they are by no means sufficient in 
themselves to give an adequate, thorough conception 
of their significance and application. It may be 
well, however, to emphasize that Analysis (as used 
by Herbart and Ziller) denotes merely analysis of 
the ideas already present in the child's mind, that 
are related to the new material. Synthesis is the 
apperception of the new through the old. Together 
they produce" Clearness of the Particulars." System 
is Classification, and Method i& Function or Appli- 
cation. — V. L. 



Supplementary Remarks upon the Formal Steps af 
Instruction, 

This Herbanian principle Is perhaps the most directly 
applicable of ihe three principles that refer especially to the 
material of instruction, because it deals with the independent 
class-work of the teacher, and does not necessarily conflict 
with any of the prescribed or traditional forms of the curri- 
culum, lis psychological foundation, and general and theo- 
retical phases have just been sufficiently presented. We shall 
now briefly consider the formal steps of instruction in their 
practical application. In so doing let us keep in mind the 
different terms by which they are known, since all possess a 
: and are more or less suggestive. As a rule, 
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however, we shall do well to use the terms Preparation, Pre- i 

scniation, Association, Generalization (including Classilica-^a 
lion), and Application, keeping constantly in mind that tho W 
first two are steps of the first chief stage. Apperception 
next two, steps in the second chief stage. Abstraction. 

The approximate material for each year's work has been 1 
Fixed upon in the curriculum. In this respect the teacher 1 
is necessarily somewhat limited. Within these limits, how 
ever, he should be granted abundant freedom ; his first task, 
accordingly, is lo divide the subject-matter for the year 
a series of suitable method-wholes as set forth on page 140- 
4,1. The criterion of a well-chosen methodical unit Is tl 
single, chief, general truth which is embodied in its center 
Its treatment requires a regular process of generalizatio 
It is not so many pages of the text-book, nor so many prob- \ 
lems, nor even a single chapter or subject as presented by 1 
the writer. All that the book contains aside from that which | 
is necessary to complete each new, chief process of general- 
ization, belongs to the fifth step, practice and application. 
Hence the task of fixing upon the methodical units is one 
that requires care and reflection. The .sum of the method- 
wholes represents the total result that is to be att; 
within a given time. The compass of each method-whole, 
as regards time, cannot in general be determined. Let us, 
above all, beware of attempting to run through the five steps 
in each single hour or recitation. It is impossible to state, _ 
in general, whether the method-whole will occupy one, two, J 
three, or more hours. This depends upon the branch of in- 
struction and the development of the child. A method-whole 
in arithmetic, geometry, or physics, may often be completed 
in an hour, while one in geography, history, or language, 
may occupy several hours. The child will undoubtedly find 
less difficulty with the work in science, for example, after he j 
has become accustomed to investigation. 
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The teacher's neKt task is to present Ihe material contained 
in the method-whole to the pupil. The question ; 
once, what is the most suitable way in which to introduce 
the work? The Herbarlian practice generally plat 
" slalement of the aim " at the head of the work upon each 
mL-thod -whole, a usage that is in direct opposition 10 the 
old practice ot plunging straight into the subject-matter. 
But very often the method-wholes comprise the work of sev- 
eral days' recitation or several hours. In this case, after the 
statement of the main aim for the entire niethod-whole, il is 
necessary to present in succeeding hours, suljordinale or par- 
tial aims, or hour-aims. The psychological considerations 
that demand the statement of the aim have been sufficiently 
stated on page 141. The statement of the aim of the lesson 
may be (1) a sentence which simply sets forth what the work 
of the new method-whole or of the ensuing hour will cover ; 
(2) a question to which the teacher expects no answer, but 
which serves at once to give a certain tendency to the pupil's 
thoughts ; (3) a problem or example which introduces some 
new mathematical or scientific method-whole containing a 
general truth at which the child is to arrive by the processes 
of apperception and abstraction. 

The statement of the aim of the lesson is one of the peda- 
gogical tasks in which the teacher should show the greatest 
skill, tact, originality, and freedom from fixed mechanical 
forms. Often the interest and success of an entire recitation 
depend upon the apt statement of the aim of the lesson. 
Accordingly, certain general rules must he observed. The 
statement of the aim must be simple and easily comprehen- 
sible. It should contain no unknown expressions or words, 
much less unknown conceplions. The statement of the aim 
must have a concrete content, and should never be merely 
formal ; this is the point in which the teacher is most likely 
lo err. For example, "We shall continue reading to-day 
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where we left off yesterday," is absolutely fruitless and pur- 
poseless. Better, "To-day we shall see what became of 
Robinson after he was cast upon the island." The latter 
brings the child's thoughts at once to the required focus. 
Thoughts foreign to the work in hand are suppressed, and 
only related ideas busy the child's mind. This is the effect 
of the concrete content in the aim. The aim should be nei- 
ther too scantily nor too broadly stated. In the first case 
the children still remain indifferent ; in the second case the 
grasping of the chief point is rendered more difficult, and 
there is great danger that the pupils will anticipate too 
much. The statement of the lesson-aim should place the 
pupil in a state of expectation. If it is the chief aim of a com- 
plete method-whole it should be so formulated that a prelim- 
inary discussion of the method-whole may naturally follow. 
In this case also it should bring the connection with the his- 
torical series either directly or indirectly to the child's con- 
sciousness, as demanded by the principle of concentration. 
As a rule the chief aim of a method-whole should be given 
first by the teacher, while the subordinate aims will generally 
come spontaneously from the children and require but little 
correction. This privilege, at least, should never be denied 
them. The statement of the aim should be at the beginning 
of the hour or recitation, never after the recitation has begun. 
A new aim should not be introduced in the middle of the 
hour : that stated at the commencement of the recitation 
should comprehend the entire work of the lesson. Repetition 
of the aim is generally necessary, at least once. But the 
teacher should avoid unnecessary repetitions. A glance at 
the class will tell him when the aim has taken effect and its 
object been attained. If the aim introduces a method-whole 
it is followed at once by the first step. 

Prefaraiion. — Preparation proceeds at once from some 
conception contained in the aim. It analyics the mental 
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cantenl of (he child for the purpose of getting at the possible 
ideas apoD the subject in hand that are already present in 
the child's mind. The purpose of preparation, therelore. is 
subservient to that of apperception ; it aims to prepare the 
way for ihe acquisilion of the new by calling Up and oriler- 
ing the related old. Hence preparation is analytic, while the 
following step, presentation, is synthetic. The two sieps are 
to be clearly separated, however, for if they are constantly 
fi'w-mingled during the instruction, the process ol thought is 
checked and disturbed, the process of apperception docs not 
achieve the desirable degree of clearness. This separation 
of preparation from presentation, however, docs not exclude 
the possibility of dividing each into corresponding subdi- 
visions, where the preparation would otherwise be too ex- 
tended, an arrangement that is exceedingly necessary and 
advantageous when the method-whole deals with long narra' 
tives or descriptions. Accordingly in such cases as a method- 
whole in history, literature, geography, etc., well-defined 
portions of preparation may precede a corresponding portion 
of presentation. Another exception lo the complete separa- 
tion of preparation from presentation may be the " developing 
presentation " described on page 1 53. 

Directly upon the statement and repetition of the aim, 
therefore, the teacher calls upon his pupils to relate what 
they already know of the subject. Sometimes a question or 
two will be necessary to set them to reflecting more deeply 
It is far better, at first, to let the pupil be as independent as 
possible in the matter. If he is dispiosed to tell all he knows 
about the matter at once, he should not be interfered with, 
even though the order of his narralii-e is bad. If his instruc- 
tion is properly directed from the moment he enters school, 
he will gradually acquire any orderly habit in speaking. But 
In the preparation let him be free. In behalf of unity in the 
circle of thought, the teacher should always aim to work 
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with connected series of ideas, rather than with disconnected,. 
single ideas. For this reason the stickler for questioning is 
a dangerous being to the child's power of independent, con- 
nected thought and expression. After one pupil has fully 
expressed himself, others may add whatever [bey can to the 
general stock. A few questions on the part of the teacher 
serve to cast out whatever the different pupils may have men- 
tioned that is foreign to the subject, and to call out a more 
definite expression on the points that were insufficiently repro- 
duced. The preparation may then be concluded by the 
orderly repetition of all that has been accepted. Here the 
teacher will do well to require the child to observe order and 
good expression as stricdy as is consistent with the develop- 
ment of the child. 

The preparation is generally longer in such branches as 
history, geography, reading, and shorter in such branches as 
geometry, arithmetic, botany, etc. It should cover so far as 
possible the entire content of the method-whole ; but new 
material should not be drawn in with the old before the step 
of presentation ; otherwise the expectation and interest are 
weakened. This demand, however, should not suppress the 
child's inclination freely to anticipate, and to construct in his 
own mind a picture of what is to follow. This picture may. 
or may not harmonize with the reality, but both agreement 
and contrast are favorable to the process of acquisition. In 
order that the circle of thought may be thoroughly analyzed 
with reference to the new material about to be presented, 
exhaustive and extended considerations should be permitted. 
Non-essentials do not disturb the preparation, and can be 
finally eliminated. The child's ability at " rough-sketching " 
should be brought into action in the reproduction of hi 
mental possessions wherever practicable. 

Presentation. — After the orderly repetition of the material 
brought to light in the preparation, the instruction proceeds 
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to the work of presenting the new. The material to be pre- 
sented in a single method-whole cannot be assimilated by 
the child in a mass. The law of successive clearness' requires 
that it he presented and assimilaied in well-detined portions, 
Hence the material contained in each method-whole must 
be subdivided by certain suitable points ot rest, each portion 
constituting in iiseira unit The points of rest give oppor- 
tunity for absorption and reflection.' Each portion is to be 
treated separately and followed immediately by a connected 
reproduction. Only after the latter has taken place should 
a lamihar discussion of the material lake place. Here the 
teacher lakes the opportunity to correct false impressions, 
throw light upon the dark points that appear during repro- 
duction, and call fur a statement of omissions froni others. 
Each distinct portion of material may then be summed up 
under some appropriate heading, which at the close of the 
hour may be entered in a blank book kept for the purpose. 
The completion of all the several parts of a method-whole 
calls for a brief total reproduction. 

The method of presentation is. of course, different for dif- 
ferent branches. If the material appears in the form ofa 
narrative, the latter should be free, objective, spirited, and 
adapted to the child's feeling. Iflhe subject under considera- 
tion belongs to the strictly historical series, the total presenl- 
and reproduclion should be followed by a discussion 
directed by the teacher's questions for the purpose of draw- 
ing out the child's judgment upon the valuable ethical or 
esthetic relations contained in the method-whole. The child 
is led to a deeper insight into the true meaning and nature 
insight that must, of course, correspond to his 
stage of development. If the aim of education in gen- 
and of the historical series in particular, is not to be 

' .Sec De a^imio. EmrMiaU o/ MMml, 
■ Vertielung and Buiumng (Herbatl), 
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forgotten, this training of the child's ethical judgment through 
the historical should never be neglected nor superficially 
attempted. It is a task that requires the utmost care on the 
part of the teacher. This process of absorption, this deepen- 
ing of the insight, should never be introduced before Ihe 
entire material of the historical method-whole has been pre- 
sented. An elhicai judgment can only be iiii|)artially de- 
veloped when all the facts are known ; otherwise the child's 
natural tendency to hastyjudgment is fostered. The teacher 
should never allow the process of reflection and absorption 
to lapse into mere, dry, superficial moralizing. 

in geography and the natural sciences presentation con- 
sists chiefly in observation and investigation of the subject ot 
instruction, followed by a reproduction of the results of in- 
vestigation. The child should be gradually accustomed to 
observe a fitting order in making his observations and to re- 
produce their results connectedly. Here, too, the headings 
are of great importance and must be chosen with a view to 
later condensation and classification. In mathematics, pre- 
sentation consists in the development of the solution of a 
typical concrete problem and the repetition of the solution. 
The initial problem must then be followed by others of the 
same nature, in order that a natural process of generalization 
may follow. 

In general, two forms of presentation may be distinguished, 
(i) the narrative presentation and (2) the developing pre- 
sentation.' The latter requires tfie greater skill on the part 
of the teacher. The former is most useful in historical in- 
struction, where the material is either related by the teacher 
or read from the book. But it is a poor form lor universal 
application. It cannot sufficiently call out the self-activity of 
the pupil, especially in such branches as the natural Si 

19 merely " dir&IeUccid." 
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language and mathematics. The developing presentation is 

applicable in all branches, and when skilfully handled gives 
the most satisl'actory results. It is the only form In which 
■ihe preseniaiion may be blended, as it were, with the first 
Btcp, preparation. It leads the child to construct the desired 
results from his own experiences and from that which his 
observations and reflection present to him. Here the teacher 
I" is the guide ol the pupil in his endeavors at self- instruction. 
One danger, however, must be carefully avoided ; the de- 
veloping presecitation should never lapse into a mere chain 
of leading questions. He applies the developing form of pre- 
sentation best, who questions the least. An occasional ques- 
tion is unavoidable, and, indeed, desirable. A single remark 
or word on the part of the teacher should suffice to put the 
pupil on the right track when he has gone astray. 

Reproduction should be free and originally expressed on 
the part of the pupil. The teacher should avoid interrupting 
the child's flow of thought except in casesof urgent necessity. 
The number of reproductions should be sufficient to insure 
that the material has been well impressed. Presentation, the 
same as preparation, should make constant use of rough 
sketching, The course of presentation is essentially the 
same whether a book is used or not. If the presentation is 
made through the book, the work may be studied after hav- 
ing been first before the class as a whole, In either case, 
where the presentation occupies several hours, each hour 
should be opened after the statement of the aim with the repe- 
tition of the previous day's work. 

Associalion. — The third step (the first of abstraction) 
begins with the repetition of the synthetic material and its 
comparison and association with the old. This association, 
however, should not lake place idly and without a plan. 
Only valuable associations, such as subserve the aim or the 

:thod-whole, are permissible. Especial value is to be 
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attached to associations by means of which the child is finall);' 
brought to abstract the general truths contained in the con-: 
Crete material of the method-whole. All observed cases are 
compared and their like elements noted. The new hi.siorical 
event is compared with the old and the similarity clearly ex- 
pressed. One form, country, process, character, or event is 
compared with another. 

The compared objects must always be known ; especially 
fruitful is the comparison with objects from the child's own 
envircmment. intercourse, or experience. As can be readily- 
seen, the third step, association, is followed closely and im- 

Generalizalion {Classificalion). — The two steps, in fact, 
belong to one process, abstraction. Generalijalion first pro- 
vides for the clear formation of the notional, of the concept. 
It brings the process of abstraction to completion. This re- 
quires (i) the separation of the notional from the concrete ; 
(2) the formulation of the statement of the notional in lan- 
guage ; (3) the placing ofthe concept thus attained in its proper 
place in already formed series of concepts (system), i. c. its 
classification ; (4) the repetition and fastening ofthe concept. 
The latter includes the writing ofthe concept in the form of 
rules, maxims, etc., in a so-called system-book, with illustra- 
tions as examples where necessary. Where several sub- 
ordinate associations or generalizations are to be drawn from 
the method-whole beside the main truth, as may frequently ■ 
occur, each association should be followed directly by the 
correspondinggeneralization without the intervention of other 

The law, truth, or rule, i, e. the notional, is to be brought 
out by skilful questions, and sharply and completely sep: 
ated from the concrete material, so that it is independent of 
all individual ideas or concepts. The notional is, in fact, noti 
separated from the concrete so much as distinguished froi 
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it, for it is still dependent upon and connected with the latter. 
In the historical series the notional generally finds expression 
in an esthelical, ethical, social, or political maxim ; in math- 
ematics and language it culminates in a rule, and in science 
in the establishment of genera, families, etc., in classification, 
and in formulas. In both science and geography ihe lourlh 
step presents in a brief and concise form the essential getier- 
aliped results of the observations. The drawing of an exact 
map presents the best geographical system. We see there- 
fore that in establishing the system of classification, the lourlh 
step must constantly refer to past method-wholes ; in fact, 
classification is frequently possible only after several method- 
wholes have been completed. When the general truth, 
maxim, or formula has once been obtained the next step is 

Afiplicalion.— This step has a twofold end in view; (i) 
the knowledge must obtain a certain degree of stability and 
mobility so that the mind shall be capable of commanding 
its services at will ; (2) it must be diligently exercised upon 
practical ([Uestions, so that the child associates its use with 
the needs of life. There are various exercises of this kind. 
•The series of ideas or concepts may be repeated forward and 
backward, from different starting-points and under different 
circumstances. The child may be required to descend from 
the concept to the individual perceptions (deduction) and 
vice versA (induction). In the case of the historical instruc- 
tion examples may be gathered from history or the child's 
life which either conlorm or do not conform to a given maxim. 
In the various branches of language-instruction, examples 
may he sought that conform to some grammatical rule, and 
conversely the pupil may determine which rule governs a 
given form, etc. Written and spoken exercises conform to 
the grammatical system which he has thus far attained. In 
mathematics and the natural sciences, the geometric, arith- 
metical, and physical formulas and laws may be applied Ji^ 
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solving practical problems and tasks, or a. physical apparatus 
may be drawn to conform to certain given conditions, 
geography a general map be sketched from memory, orj 
commercial, physical, and political facts applied in imaginary; 

Because of their formal nature the formal steps of ir 
tion have a universal application. Herbart himself 
" These rules are universal, and must be followed in 
struction without exception." But let us not begin to be fear, 
ful thai our freedom and individuality in instruc 
be infringed by conforming to steps that bear the often* 
dreaded term, " formal," and that claim a universal validity.! 
They are simply guides that show how instruction 
form to Ihe mental processes of the child in acquiring knowl-,^ 
edge. The knowledge is not acquired until these steps have** 
been taken, either consciously or unconsciously, skilfully o 
unskilfully, on the part of the teacher. The successful teacher, 
therefore, will find that the formal steps accord with much 
of his past practice, and that a clear and systematic knowl- j 
edge of (heir requirements will render his future labors moreJ 
fruitful. But let us emphasize once more that, within the in-J 
evitable psychical laws, the formal steps of instruction guar- | 
anlee the teacher a far-sighted individuality and a rational 
freedom, such as slavish conformity to any other more specific 
method can never furnish. He is at liberty to determine 
their application to suit the needs of each single branch and 
to harmonize with the age and capacity of his pupils. Within 1 
each single step he is free to apply a great variety of devices 
and subordinated methods, to give free play to his ingenuity, 
and hence to relieve the monotony of instruction whenever it 
appears. 

In closing, let us call attention to the fact that the formal 
steps stand in the closest relation to the historical stages and 
concentration, The three principles constitute a complete 
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■whole. The psychological bond that m 

found in the requirements of apperctplior 

absence of the first two principles, either partly or entirely, 

the formal steps of instruction will be lound applicable. 

V.L.] 

II. Special Didactics. 

It is the task of special didactics to point out h* 
the underlying principles of general didactics affect 
the organization of each single branch. Special 
ditfactics is entirely dept^ndcnt on general didactics. 
This dependency must be carried out ; it must be 
everywhere apparent ; it must be evident even in 
the smallest part. Only under this condition can 
we claim to possess a system — a well-arranged 
organism. Only then do we arrive at a scientifically 
established theory of instruction, leave the stand- 
point of subjective caprice, and approach a knowl- 
edge of objective truth. Without the firm substruct- 
ure, such as is vouched for by the results of general 
didactics, special didactics becomes exceedingly vola- 
tile, and scatters in as many fragments as there are 
subjects and ways of instruction. 

If, as some think and claim, every branch of 
instruction is to develop its own course, its own 
method.s, we shall finally be confronted by a motley 
miscellany which would present manifold ways in 
which man seeks to press on to the knowledge of 
things, it is true, but which sets the nati're, growth, 

'. A. McMuny'i Gtitiral MiOed, chaplen 
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and development of the youthful mind aside. Bi 

one should not conceive that the characteristic 
features of the branches of knowledge are to be ex- 
tinguished, suppressed, or crowded out by subjecting 
the principles of special didactics to those of general 
didactics. By no means, — this attempt would be 
just as useless as foolish. The ways of professional 
science and school science are very different. Here 
also the deeply-rooted distinction between the special 
sciences in their professional aspect and the sciences 
in the schools becomes glaringly apparent. Above 
all, a sharp distinction must be made; the ways 
which scientific research pursues in the different 
spheres, the methods by means of which the man of 
learning seeks to invade the kingdom of the unknown 
and the unexplored, cannot be the same in all 
respects as those which must guide the youthful 
mind that it may obtain an education. Therefore, 
he who aims to determine the course of procedure 
for each branch in the school by proceeding in 
accordance with the method of scientific research, 
will always find himself in the closest touch and most 
intimate accord with the results of science, it is true, 
but will always conflict with the psychological con- 
ditions under which the youthful mind is accustomed 
to perform its functions. If one has science alone 
in view, he argues the acquisition of knowledge 
merely from the standpoint of the scientific subject, 
without regard to psychical processes in the iiv 
dividual. And yet one must proceed from thelati 
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if he wishes to educate, from the fonner only if he 
merely wishes to penetrate into the knowledge of 
things and disseminate science. 

Therefore, the fiindatncntal method to be applied 
does not indicate the nature of the science but the 
nature of the mind. General didactics teaches the 
general conditions under which the educator can so 
regulate the instruction of the youth that it shall be 
educative. It presents the principles to which the 
course of each separate branch must conform, but 
without neglecting the peculiar nature of the latter, 
even in the least. The principles remain, under all 
circumstances, the same. If they are true, they are, 
as fundamental laws of the human mind, eternal and 
unchangeable, the same as fundamental laws of 
Nature in general. But in the application to differ- 
ent materials their conformation changes, although 
their nature remains the same. Therefore, it is only 
correct to submit the methodical treatment of each 
subject of instruction to the respective special science 
when the latter at the same time accepts the under- 
lying pedagogical principles as its universal guiding 
standards. 

The latter, it is true, are not recognized by all as 
conclusive, either because the historical-philosophical 
foundations are doubted, or the psychological sup- 
positions in their metaphysical and empirical phases 
censured, or because some will not allow themselves 
have anything to do with pedagogy in general, 
expect from it only an enfeeblement, an obscur- 
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ation of the specific character of science, which must, 1 
above all, be retained. But we also recognize the | 
latter claim in full. Scientific truth should never be I 
sacrificed to some pre-conceived, theoretical, peda- 1 
gogical arrangement, but the science in its profes--i 
siona! character should never stand in the fore- ! 
ground ; it must be subject to the authority of the I 
general laws that lie at the foundation of didactics. 1 
Even with this restriction there is still scope enough I 
to quiet al! fears that violence may be done to the J 
individual sciences between the wheels of the peda^ J 
gogical mill. I 

Special didactics, also, should never indulge in 1 
the illusion that it is able alone to provide for the I 
organic construction of the separate branches of J 
study ; it must always be referred to the assistance I 
of the exact science, although, of course, it must not 1 
leave its task to the latter alone. The danger of an j 
endless sundering, or of an entirely one-sided pros- I 
ecution of studies lies but too near ; didactics which J 
gathers the scattered, unites the separate, and bar- \ 
monizes the antithetical elements, must always be | 
heard. Pedagogical didactics appears in the midst J 
of the present great and constantly increasing I 
differentiation and specialization of the sciences J 
as a gatherer; with calm reflection, and free from 
all scientific factions, it extracts, accepts, and ap- J 
plies those assured results of science that are 1 
necessaiy for the education of the youth, and always J 
keeps the whole in view, in spite of all details that 1 
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draw the attention into byways. From this stand- 
point the task of special didactics appears in truth as 
a great and difficult one. Thedifferent rays from the 
various departments of knowledge focus here ; com- 
prehended under common points of view, they 
present a whole, a systena, an order which does not 
desire to point out new roads for exact science (al- 
though this is by no means excluded), so much as to 
place the pupil in possession of a reliable mental 
content, and the proper method of its acquisition. 

One should never forget that pedagogics and didac- 
tics are J«'fn/i^c subjects, and not mere facilities, as 
it were, that could be drilled in ; they are scientific 
subjects in so far as they rest upon fundamental con- 
ceptions. These underlying ideas are fundamental, 
for they arc based upon ethical, historical-philo- 
sophical, and psychological reflections. The method- 
ical treatment of the separate branches, accordingly, 
can only be submitted to the care of the special 
sciences when the latter, armed with an exact knowl- 
edge of the subject, adapt their didactic treatment 
to the fundamental ideas, and thus become the 
necessary complement of general and special didac- 
tics. The latter, which are concerned with a large 
number of subjects, can never enter into the details 
as thoroughly as each branch of science does for itself. 
Under the above-mentioned condition we bid the 
co-operation of the special sciences welcome. On 
the other hand, whenever they attempt to free them- 
selves from the general foundation for the purpose 
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of building independently, we regard the work as 
fatal, because it creates a chaos of disconnected pre- 
cepts that mutually check, if they do not entirely 
remove, one another's effects. 

Just as the proposition: "Every teacher must 
have his own method," is valid only in a certain 
sense as regards the personality of the teacher, so 
the proposition ; " Each branch of instruction has 
its own method," has only a very limited validity. 
In either case one is far from true science, which 
refers both the personality of the teacher and the 
individual sciences as soon as they enter into the 
service of education, to the psychical laws that lie 
at the foundation of the development of the youth- 
ful mind. No natural education whatever is conceiv- 
able without a careful consideration of these laws. 




i 



We generally distinguish two departments in the 
subject of guidance : (i) The theory of training 
(moral training) and (2) the theory of govcrHmenl. 
Government comprehends more the outer, training 
more the inner measures for guidance ; the former 
is directed to the present, the latter looks to the 
future; the former will above all else effect external 
order, such as every well-regulated community, and 
hence also the school community, requires ; the 
latter aims to produce some effect upon the dis- 
position, and to provide for the formation of charac- 
ter. This influence is the essential factor, in com- 
parison with which all those measures that are not 
directly connected with the formation of the dis- 
position and character seem to be of less importance. 
These latter are comprehended under the term, 
"government," the former under the term, " train- 
ing." In practice the measures adopted by both 
often coincide ; in this case the boundary between 
them is unnoticcablc. Theoretically, however, it is 
of value to tlie educator to bff able to review hu 
measures suitably, to judge of their range, and t(^ 
prepared to make the finest distinctic 
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If the instruction is managed in the manner above 
described, its influence upon the education of the 
will and hence upon the formation of the character 
may become very effective. But even if the instruc- 
tion has met all the requirements placed upon it, 
the school has not yet by any means discharged its 
appointed task. The work of instruction is, in fact, 
prominent, but it is not the only task. 

It is assisted hy guidance, the educative activity 
in the narrower sense, which constitutes an effective 
aid in attaining the proposed end. The indirect 
formation of character should find an efficient sup- 
port in the direct. " Educate so that the pupil will 
guide himself, choosing the good and rejecting the 
evil ; " this, according to Herbart, is the formation 
of moral character. The elevation to a self-conscious 
personality should without doubt be effected in the 
disposition of the pupil through his own activity; it 
would be folly for the educator to attempt to create 
the very essence of the power that underlies this 
self-conscious elevation. But he must hold it pos- 
sible to place the power which is already at hand, 
and which is necessarily true to its own nature, in 
such a condition that it can be relied upon to ac- 
complish the moral elevation of the individual. The 
educator must regard it as the chief office of his 

sndeavors to bring about, establish, and further the 

termanent activity of this power. 
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We proceed from the thought that the activity of 
the will is to receive a definite tendency toward the 
good. The educator should provide that all future 
activity of the will bears the stamp of a personality 
that has placed its volition exclusively in the service 
of the moral ideas. The ultimate aim of education 
is directed to the formation of an ethical character. 
■Character is not an original fruit of the intellectual 
life ; neither is it one that ripens easily or under all 
circumstances. Otherwise, why should this fruit be 
80 rare? 

The educator must investigate exactly the con- 
ditions under which a character, especially a moral 
character develops. Here psychology is an impor- 
tant aid to him. The central point of moral devel- 
opment is the formation of maxims, of practical 
principles. Wc determine the degree of one's cul- 
ture by that which he considers as bidden or for- 
bidden, by his maxims. That man stands upon the 
lowest stage of culture whose maxims are only 
maxims of sensual gratification, who seeks merely 
the sensually pleasurable, avoids merely the sen- 
sually disagreeable. We regard the maxims of 
wisdom, of the useful, of the becoming, of the 
fitting and unfitting as standing upon a higher 
plane. The moral maxims that have to do with the 
will itself without regard to foreign motives, and 
sum of whose contents we call con.science or 
practical insight, stand upon the highest plane. 

Now the different maxims may agree with or con- 
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tradict one another. If the latter is the case, that 
maxim will be followed which has the greatest power 
in the mind. A contest, a reflective comparison of 
the worth of the various principles, precedes the de- 
1 cision. Thus by degrees an order or system of the 
maxims is produced. The consistency and uniformity 
of the will, which constitute the essence of character, 
rest upon the subjection of the entire volitional ac- 
tivity to this system. A character whose supreme 
principles are the moral ideas, and which, therefore, 
subjects its entire volition to the voice of conscience, 
is a moral character. We distinguish two phases : 
(i) single acts of the will, or a manifold volition pro- 
duced by the desires ; {2) a general volition, i.e. a 
volition that is self-developing in the mass of apper- 
ceived idtas. The former is that which is deter- 
minable, the latter is that which determines ; the 
former is the objective, the latter the subjective phase 
of the character. This distinction is important for 
training. 

The first presupposition is that efficiency and 
vigor of the will, of the inner activity, be present. 
The instruction seeks to secure this efficiency by the 
presentation of numerous "pictures of the will " in 
ideal intercourse, history, literature, etc. But can 
the task of training be based upon this work ? Here 
it would seem as if human power were powerless to 
do or make, and must be content to look on. But 
this is not the case. It is true that education itself 
can make no alterations so far as inherited physical 
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^^B and intellectual disposition is concerned, but it will 
^^^b still be able to prevent evil influences, just as the 
^^^Keducator is able to accomplish a great deal that at 
^^^V-first appeared impossible as regards the pupil's posi- 
^^^K tion and manner of life. Many wishes and inclina- 
' lions to whose gratification the mode of life has ac- 

customed the child, many aspirations and sentiments 
^^^ which have their foundation in the conditions under 
^^^L which he grows up or in the distinctive views of his 
^^^K class, appear ineradicable ; and yet, through the de- 
^^" tcrminative influence of the educator a great deal 
can be checked and removed. Desire and love for 
a great many things can be generated. In fact, in- 
struction will also be helpful here by means of that 
which it teaches the child ; but although it succeeds 
jn convincing the pupil of the untcnablefiess of its 
prejudices and aspirations, the newlyacquircd ideas 
will still often be insufficiently powerful to suppress 
certain evils to which the scholar has been accus- 
tomed from childhood. In this case the measures 
necessary for training must come to the aid of in- 
struction. Of course, both instruction and training 
are sometimes compelled to give up trying to coun- 
teract successfully the more powerful conditions and 
obstructions over which they have no control; these 
^^t give the pupil's will a tendency which runs counter 
^^H to the purpose of education before instruction and 
^^^L training began, and their influence never ceases. 
^^^1 'The educator has no power whatever over these 
^^^^ '^forces that are in part invisible ; he cannot control 
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the occult coadjutors of education. If they are 
mightier than the systematic measures of the edu- 
cator, he can only hope that unforeseen events and 
changes will enter the inner and outer life of the 
child and overpower everything in the disposition 
which opposes his efforts. Many a one has been 
converted only b/ the harsh blows of fortune, by an 
unsuspected radical change of his condition in life, 
by an intimate friendship, by absorption in religious 
thoughts and feelings, by great convulsing events. 
It is the business of the educator to avail himself of 
such occurrences in the life of the pupil as Ion;j as 
he stands at his side, and to provide that the con- 
vulsion of the child's inner life lead to a transforma- 
tion in accordance with the purpose of education, 
and that the influence of the experience be made as 
deep and lasting as possible. 

We shall now consider the measures to be under- 
taken by training in this direction somewhat more 
closely. 

As we have said before, the objective side of the 
character appears first ; accordingly the care of the 
educator must be directed to the cultivation of an 
efficient objective will. Hence it is necessary to 
give opportunity for various actions that correspond 
to the moral law. We are not speaking in favor of 
a vast deal of activity, but of a systematic regular 
activity, be it at first only in play. The regimen of 
the family with its occupations, commissions, mutual 
services, etc., offer an especially favorable opportu- 
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nity ; but there is also no lack of opportunities for 
various activities, and hence for training the will in 
the school life. Here we have in mind the school 
works and all the activities which a well-arranged 
school life brings with it. These various activities, 
although often apparently insignificant, are instituted 
for the sake of their educative value, and clothed 
with some official dignity in order to make them 
more effective. We have also in mind the works in 
the school garden and the school workshop. Here 
every successful act constitutes a source of future 
volition and action ; for the succes-sful deed is at the 
same time a school for the courage. Although the 
way appears shorter, the task easier to a child of 
courage, the educator still knows that evil spirits 
have freer play in the spiritless, faint-hearted, cow- 
ardly dispositions, and on this account regards cour- 
age as a welcome companion in his work. 

Just as the educational effect of the home is 
greater in proportion to the constancy of its regi- 
men, so also the school not only has the means of 
developing the virtues of love of order, punctuality, 
and diligence, by the constancy of its order and the 
regularity of its life, but also becomes thereby a 
school of the will. That which the school is able 
to accomplish as regards the development of fixed 
habits, however, appears small in comparison with 
the influence of the home. On the other hand, it 
controls another means that is of special importance 
for our purpose, viz. the school community, AI- 
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though in the family common joyando 
common work and common recreation i 
great influence upon the formation of the child's 
view of life and the tendency of the will, an influence 
which, be it injurious or beneficial, continues to be 
effective throughout the entire life, — the narrow 
limitations of the family life often contrast so sharply 
with the gaiety and diversity in the world that a 
direct transition from the one to the other implies 
great dangers. Here the school offers itself as 
mediator between these two extremes, as an institu- 
tion that presents in a form adapted to the youth 
a sort of imitation of the future social life. The 
larger circle of companions of the same age, whom 
the pupil finds in the school, will make the latter a 
fit institution to effect the transition from the family 
to the world. Furthermore, if the full strength of 
character can only be acquired in the stream of life, 
the initial steps toward its acquirement are most 
suitably taken in a circle which stands mid-way be- 
tween the family and the great circle of human 
society. This is the school community in which 
there is no lack of the frictions so necessary for the 
formation of character. Here, especialiy, one finds 
that active intercourse upon the playground, in the 
gymnasium, during rambles and excursions, on holi- 
days and at celebrations, which calls out the child's 
own activity, a result so important for the training 
of the will. Many errors will be more easily removed 
here than in the family. When on these occasions 
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the arrogant and stubborn youth is left annoticed, 
the vain and visionary one shamed, the proud hum- 
bled, the thoughtlessly awkward derided, the lazy 
hustled along, the timid encouraged, and the deli- 
cate hardened, the effect of such educational meas- 
ures is so much the more forcible because their 
application was spontaneous. It is true that real 
errors may also develop in this social life (as, for 
example, the mischievous nature that finds pleasure 
in rendering others uncomfortable or ridiculous, or 
the one that is ambitious to place himself in the 
foreground), but this is no ground against emphasiz- 
ing the importance of Just this educational factor, 
for various means of eradicating such errors are at 
the command of the judicious teacher. Let us now 
consider, furthermore, that the life of the school 
community compels the individual to subordinate 
himself to the interests of the whole, that the lively 
feeling of fellowship does not permit the errors of 
intolerance, dogmatism, lust of power and selfishness 
to prevail. By fostering this feeling, the child is 
also prepared for the intercourse of after-life, in which 
the individual only finds his proper place when he 
feels that he is a member of various larger and 
smaller social communities, in which he only fulfils 
, his task in life by participating in the interests and 
I endeavors of his contemporaries according to the 
I measure of his power, not by retiring in selfish nar- 
I row-mindedness. The school educates for civil life, 
in that it educates for the school life ; its effect is 
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that of a. united whole, which it is. The individual 
should attach himself to this whole ; he must subor- 
dinate himself to the entire body and take his proper 
place as one of its members. The school is to the 
scholar a state, a small corporate body, which he can 
understand and survey at a glance, in whose service 
he leams how one should serve the whole and feel 
himself in harmony with the whole, how the entire 
body stands higher and is of much more worth and 
importance than the individual with his pretentious 
claims, than the ego with its selfishness. Therefore, 
in the school there are no exclusive privileges, no 
exceptions, no partial preferences.' 

The ideal to which the school must aspire, is the 
fusion of the school community to a united ethical 
fiersonattty, whose head is the educator or the com- 
munity of educators. All those impulses will also 
be felt here that constantly incite the individual as 
a member of an ethical community ; above all, the 
sympathetic feelings, which constitute the founda- 
tion of genuine benevolence, and a common spirit, 
which will be of a moral nature if the community 
stands in the right relations to the educator. The 
better elements will then obtain the control and hold 
the bad elements in check. Of course, if the 
educator has not understood how to bring about the 
proper confidential relations between himself and 
his pupils, the state of affairs is reversed in that he 
is regarded as the natural enemy of youth. In this 
way a great many errors arise which threaten to 
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reverse the educational effect. Here it becomes 
evident kow important apart tlte personality of the 
educator plays. One may say, in fact, that the 
entire educational centre of gravity lies in the per- 
sonality of the teacher. If he is candid and true, 
conscientious and competent, consistent and just. 
if he has command of himself in all situations and 
in all cases, if he is neither malicious nor inclined to 
anger, in short, if he is a complete man, the dark 
forces cannot thrive in the community of the school. 
Thus it becomes clearly evident that it would be a 
foolish undertaking to attempt an ethical education 
merely with the aid of instruction. The character 
of the teacher, his e.tainple in judging and actii^, 
his conduct both in doing and permitting, are of 
such great significance that even the most carefully 
devised method is unable to remove or balance the 
errors and defects in the personality of the educator. 
Uninterruptedly and unintentionally, as Ziller has 
shown, the example of the educator exerts either 
an elevating or a depressive influence upon the 
inner life of each individual pupil. The silent force 
of his influence is almost as important as the force of 
those relations under whose combined effect ethical 
personality develops; hence, it surely is not sur- 
passed by the formativi; influence of the instruction, 
in so far as the will and the di.-^position of the pupil 
are concerned. This appreciation of the force of per- 
sonality, however, should produce neither an under- 
valuation of methodical practice, nor a contempt for 
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all pedagogical reflections ; on the contrary, the two 
factors are of equal value. No natural educator is 
so gifted through divine favor from the beginning, 
as to be able to reach the' highest results entirely 
without the aid of all methodical schooling, and 
there will never be a method so wonderful as to be 
able to supplant the power of strong personality. 
Therefore, the educator who undertakes his office in 
earnest will constantly direct his attention to the 
perfection of the method of instruction, and at the 
same time labor to develop and perfect his own per- 
sonaHty, because so many factors that are important 
for the success of direct education, depend upon his 
conduct, his example, and his appearance. There 
are still other devices at the command of the 
educator for awakening, fostering, and preserving 
a healthy spirit and life in the community of the 
school and which furnish an especially advantageous 
approach to tJie hearts of the children. These are 
the school celebrations and holidays, the school-walks 
and school-journeys. Their value is exceedingly 
great. In the first place, they offer many oppor- 
tunities for the self-activity of the pupil; then they 
also give opportunity for the exchange of other 
thoughts than those with which the instruction 
is occupied. Common joys, recreations, and exer- 
tions not only unite teacher and scholars, but also 
strengthen the fellowship of the school companions. 
Still another form of school observance is of 
especial importance because it is of great value in the 
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formation of the ethical will. Morality will neces- 
sarily remain a wretched plant of unnatural growth 
if its religious consecration is wanting, if it is not 
fostered and nourished by a trust in God. But as 
the religious interest finds not only its expression, 
but also its nourishment in the ri;ligious services of 
the community, so also regular school dcuot ions that 
are in unison with the feelings and aspirations of the 
child's heart may be effective in furthering his relig- 
ious and moral life. 

Those means that have thus far been discussed 
and fixed upon as necessary measures of guidance 
in the formation of character, affect chiefly its ob- 
jective side. They extend only to the single acts of 
the will that are called forth by the educative influ- 
ence, .ind whose effect upon the formation of chab 
act^r is greater the less these acts are isolated, tbe 
more their power isstrengthened by habit. Now, if 
the subjective side of the character, a general vott 
tional activity rooted in the prevailing circle of 
thought, develop spontaneously in accordance with 
the laws of the mental life from the single acts of 
the will, the education should not neglect this proc- 
ess of abstraction. 

That which the objective phase of the character 

has gained by a systematic and intelligent guidance, 

by watchful and constructive care, is at first only the 

result of a foreign influence. When the pupit has 

I been brought to regard his own moral culture as a 

I serious and important affair, training and instruction 
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in combination with the child's growing knowledge 
of the world, can cause a moral fervor to penetrate 
his entire circle of thought; they can, then, provide 
that the pupil's idea of the moral order of the world 
be constantly associated on the one hand with his 
religious ideas, on the other hand with his introspec- 
tion. Then training may withdraw, and the further 
development of the character be safely left to the 
pupil's own work. 

The following synopsis gives a brief review of the 
arrangements which training may institute and 
carry into effect to further the culture of an ethical 
will. 

1. School devotions and religious services for 
Children. 

2. School celebrations of all kinds, . 

3. School-walks and school-journeys. 

4. Offices or duties (various functions to be per- 
formed in the garden, workshop, schoolroom, and 
school library), 

5. The preparation of character sketches (In- 
dividualization).' 

The perfection of the personality should, and must 
be the work of one's own insight and free choice, as 

i'hich resls entirely in Ihe 
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has already been emphasized. As long as this is not 
the case there is no guarantee that other, newer, and 
perhaps more powerful influences than the former 
will not suddenly overthrow all that has been at- 
tained. This is to be prevented by the cultivation 
of the subjective side of the character; the moral 
maxims should attain such a mastery in the soul o( 
the pupil that everything is measured by them. But 
the firm establishment of the practical principles, of 
course, will only be reached in the period of inde- 
pendent action, a period that lies beyond the range 
of school education. The educator, therefore, can 
only exert a limited influence upon its formation. 
He can prepare the way and lay the foundation ; 
but the acquisition of the subjective, moral char- 
acter, as a fixed possession, is the result of every 
man's own labor. How could it be otherwise? 
Here we have to do with an internal process of de- 
velopment which advances but slowly and which 
never entirely terminates even in the noblest and 
best character. 

The subjective phase of the adult character ap- 
pears in the form of firm principles as opposed to 
the confused host of desires and resolutions. But 
it requires a long process of development. The im- 
perceptible beginnings are made in the first mo- 
ments of the incipient self-observation. From this 
time on, precepts and rules appear, which correspond 
to the importance of the previous inclinations, 
habits, and activities : in proportion as the educa- 
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tion progresses these precepts become universal 
maxims or general rules for all future cases. Thus, 
reflection brings the process of generalization and 
^ubsumption into activity by means of which the 
individual's own body of laws in the form of a 
system of principles develops naturally to a greater 
universality. 

Is it not natural that training should always be 
vigilant and ready to accompany with council and 
deed the important formations that take place in the 
inner life of the pupil in accordance with natural 
laws? Is it not a common experience that maxims 
and the requirements of the moral laws are often well 
understood but gain no influence over the will ? 
Does not the pupil easily go astray because the deed 
that has once succeeded but too easily becomes the 
source of another similar act of the will ? He who 
has often so successfully gained his point in pursu- 
ing a certain advantage, who has often enjoyed the 
reputation of wisdom by following some seductive 
precedent, who, under favorable circumstances, has 
often found the right help through bad intercourse, 
can easily become a difTerent person as to his in- 
clinations and purposes than the educator desires. 
But very little is required to debase the inner, moral 
standard, so that the maxims of wisdom receive the 
first place, the moral disposition the second place. 
The guidance of the educator can overcome this 
danger by furnishing protection and support, by 
appealing to the conscience of the child and provid- 
14 
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ing that the moral ideas gradually obtain command 
over him. 

The chief condition for a proper guidance is a 
right relation between educator and pupil. The nec- 
essary corrections of the child's judgments, estima- 
tions and requests must always be regarded and re- 
ceived as a service of friendship, but not as an of- 
ficious invasion. Otherwise the effect is entirely 
lost ; reserve and retirement are the immediate con- 
sequence. Of course difTerent natures are very dif- 
ferently endowed as regards their ability for self- 
observation and self-government ; therefore, for the 
same reason the activity of the educator is also very 
different in each case. It is difficult to give the edu- 
cator definite directions, simply because the number 
of individual cases is so great; because the same 
measure may produce a very different effect at dif- 
ferent times. 

By way of summary we may say with Herbait — 
(l) Training should restrain. Where the memoryof 
the will is deficient, where thoughtlessness takes its 
place, it is necessary to give stability to the pupil. 
He must know that he cannot go beyond certain 
limits; he must have a lively feeling that he pos- 
sesses something in the satisfaction of his teacher 
which he will not willingly lose. (2) Training should 
exert a determinative influence. It should cause the 
pvpil to choose, not the educator. ( j) Trainingshould 
regulate, i. e. the educator should not leave the 
pupil entirely to himself as soon as he begins to re- 
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fleet upon acts that are permitted and not permitted. 
Training must take measures to prevent a false deter- 
mination. He who lightly establishes his precepts I 
must be made to feel how difficult it is to act i 
accordance with them. 

All this presupposes a constant, intimate inter- 
course between educator and pupil. The educator 
must understand how to bend his intellect to the ' 
world of the children; he must acquire sympathy 
for the inclinations, wishes, and moods of the little 
ones ; hemust think, feel, and will with them ; then 
he can succeed in guiding and educating them. 
But the guidance of the teacher has achieved a great 
deal when the pupil has reached the point at which 
he fears nothing more than to find himself, upon 
inner self-examination, despicable and reprehensible 
in his own eyes, when he endeavors to bring his will 
into accord with the moral law, so that he cannot 
help despising himseif if he does not obey. 



II. The Government of Children. 



Government comprehends the system of measures 
by which the expressions and actions that do not 
issue from the hearts of the children are restrained 
and guided so as not to disturb the educative work 
of instruction and training. All the pure impulses i 
of an unbridled natural power, of a wild impetuosity, 
must often be held in check by much stronger means j 
than certain intense manifestations of the pupil's J 
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will, which are very important in themselves, but 
require a much more delicate handling. The meas- 
ures that are taken for government, aim above all to 
create and preserve order. All incivilities, all dis- 
turbances, all disorders should be removed ; in fact, 
if possible, they should not appear at all, but should 
be nipped in the bud. If the will of the child is not 
to receive an uncompanionable tendency, he should 
be made to feel early and constantly the restraint 
which every Individual within a community must 
bear. Government, therefore, aims to attain no 
direct end whatever in the mind of the child, but 
will only produce order; it aimsto be felt as a power 
that is concerned with nothing further than the en- 
forcement of its measures. For this purpose various 
measures are at command which may be classed — 
(i) as those that prevent disorder, and {2) as those 
that suppress disorder. To the former belong, above 
all, the suitable occupation of the children. If they 
are well employed," if the proper change between 
work and recreation takes place, their thoughts are 
generally far from disturbance. Furthermore, a 
suitable supervision will be able to nip many dis- 
orders in the bud. For the removal of disorders 
that have already arisen, the reprimand, the threat, 
and the punishment are at the disposal of the edu- 
cator. 

Experience shows that we cannot get along in 

ucation without punishment. A glance at the 

iistory of education teaches what an important part 
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it played in former times, when it was almost re- 
garded as the only means of education. With the 
progress of humanity there has been an increase of 
the efforts to use that means of education most spar- 
ingly which is the most powerful, but hence least 
free from danger. 

This tendency is to be welcome, because the spar- 
ing use of punishments increases their efficacy while 
their continual application, often without a clear 
motive, only serves to blunt the effect. The purpose 
of punishment lies entirely within the educational 
system; it should help educate ; it should combat the 
errorswhich the child commits. By breaking through 
the natural course of inner activity in some impres- 
sive way, it compels the mind of the child to reflect 
upon itself, and this is its purpose. It desires to pro- 
duce introspection in the one who has been punished, 
to make him sufficiently attentive to that which is 
talcing place within his inner life. Here he must find 
that the punishment was deserved. When this is the 
case the punishment is properly effective and leads to 
improvement, if the further activity of the educator 
supplements it by preventing two great temptations, 
and by supporting and encouraging higher interests. 
Since the efficacy of the punishment rests upon the 
disturbance of the emotional life that it produces, on 
that account it should never become a daily or com- 
mon occurrence. Every mere repetition finds the 
emotional life duller ; the pupil is already prepared 
for it, expects it ; it can impart no significant impulse 
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to his train of thoughts. Therefore every punish- 
ment must be adapted to the individual character of 
each pupil ; time and attendant circumstances must 
also be taken into account. On the other hand we 
may say that the rareness with which the educator 
is compelled to have recourse to the severer forms of 
punishment, affords a safe standard by which to es- 
timate his art. The better the education is, so much 

1 the more may the punishment be dispensed with. 

,' Therefore the first law to be established here may be 

I stated as follows : One must educate so that he will 
, need to use punishment as little as possible. 

But even the most careful education cannot with- 
hold all evil from the heart of the child. Especially 
the energetic natures cannot be educated to obey 
freely without punishTnents. Free obedience, which 
leads to moral independence, consists in the proper 
insight into that which is bidden, and the will to 
think and act in accordance with this insight. Ac- 
cordingly, two kinds of punishments may be dis- 
tingiMshed:{i) punishment which increases the («- 
"^M punishment as a uiarniitg: (2) punishment 
which influences the w/V/, the wwra/ punishment. 
With these two forms of punishment is associated 

I a third, namely, punishment which is applied merely 
for the purpose of discouraging certain acts. All 
aim to produce unconditional obedience in the pupil. 
But while government aims primarily only at sub- 

: mission on the part of the pupil, in that it does not 
attempt to act with the aid of underlying motives at 
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all, training seeks to effect free obedience ; it softens 1 
the harsliness of the government in that it connects J 
obedience closely with the child's own will. 

Above all, education must proceed uniformly and i 
consistently in matters of government. A quiet, firm 
decision, permeated by love and sustained bydignily, 
will win the hearts of the youth and guide them 
safely. All disparity in bidding and forbidding, 
hesitation in the matters of punishment and repri- 
mand, wilt avenge themselves bitterly and prepare ! 
many troubled hours for the teacher. 

As soon as possible government must be dispensed ] 
with, and training in connection with instruction J 
must carry on the business of education alone. 
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III. Physical Education. 



Among the external measure^ which the educator ^ 
must apply, are those especially which are devoted 
to the physical education of the child. While the 
measures for government are gradually withdrawn a 
soon as fixed habits and fixed morals have been 
developed, the care for the bodily growth and vigor 
will never relax, but remain a true and vigilant co- ' 
worker in the development of the child. 

The multifarious business activity of the present 
is placing increased burdens upon the body, espe- 
cially upon the nervous .system as the medium of the 
mental labor. On this account, the present race ii 
especially admonished to retain this body in health I 
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and vigor, in order that the individual may be able 
to meet the greater demands of the present. The 
more we remove ourselves frorn the state of Nature, 
90 much the more unfavorable do the conditions for 
the preservation of the physical health appear, so 
much the more do we lose the natural instinct for 
that which Is of advantage to us physically. This 
fact argues the necessity for the care of the public 
, health, which should extend also to the scholars, 
Here it appears in the form of school hygiene or the 
theory of health in school. It has nothing to do 
with the cure of diseases, but merely with the pre- 
.utions that arc to be taken against disease. How 
many individuals, later in life, carry on a silent but 
constant battle against the defective disposition and 
functional irregularity of their bodies, especially of 
their nervous systems. How often the battle is in 
■\, for the seeds pf disease were sown in early 
youth, increased with years, and spread as long as 
the individual was not especially admonished with 
regard to his health. 

Since the health and power of the mind also de- 
pend upon the physical health, because of the inti- 
mate reciprocal action between body and mind, the 
importance of the bearer of the mental life shows 
the educator very forcibly that he should not neglect 
the care of the body, if he does not desire to render 
the success of his worlt in general questionable. - For 
although he has firmly laid the foundations of moral 
cliaracter in the soul of his pupil and cherishes the 
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hope that the latter can some day act and work as a 
complete man in the family, the community, and the 
state, what does all this avail if it has been gained at 
the cost of bodily health ? And what is true of the 
individual is true of the people. Of what advantage 
is it to a nation to achieve ever so lofty an intellectual 
culture, if the strength, health, and elasticity of the 
body docs not keep pace with it? Must not that 
catastrophe then occur which history exemplifies in 
the Roman Empire of theworld, — a highly cultivated 
people and a highly cultivated state, shattered by 
the Germanic tribes, who stood far behind in culture, 
but who could throw their youthful, fresh, physical 
power into the scales? Hence the State education 
must be intent upon preserving this physical energy 
with the aid of special devices. It will accomplish 
nothing, however, as long as the education of the 
single individual does not include the attentive care 
and thorough consideration of the bodily growth 
and vigor. 

Thus a new and broad field of study and activity" 
is open to the educator. A knowledge of the r 
necessary conditions of physical thrift is required of 
him; in this new sphere a new science offers its 
assistance, namely, Physiology, and especially Hygiene, 
whose teachings as regards means of nourishment, 
manner of living, clothing, etc., are of fundamental 
importance to the educator. 

As already mentioned, a great deal has recently 
been accomplished in this line that is worthy of : 
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ognjiion. The number of writings ttut have already 
appeared upon the subject is very great. The im- 
pulse was given by the book of the physician Lorinser, 
1886, Zum Sfhuls dtr Gtsundheit in den SchuleK 
("On the Care of Health in the Schools "■). Since 
then, the complaint that this side of education in the 
schools has been sadly neglected has never been 
silenced. Propositions have often been submitted 
for remedying the evil. The literature upon the 
subject treats \\ ( of the problem as a whole ; (2) of 
care as regards the proper conditions of warmth, ail 
etc. (schoolhouse) ; (3) of care of the power of si) 
and physical growth (school desk). 

The principles which education establishes for 
care of the body must be reinforced by a system of 
gymnastic measures, free exercises, marching exer- 
cises with and without song or music, and games 
(football, base-ball, etc.), based upon anatomical and 
physiological principles and designed to rendv. the 
body pliant, and as capable as possible of intercourse 
with the outer world. 
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* Vieth, Darf vielseitiges Interesse als Unterrichtsziel hingestellt werden? Roga- 

se», 1886. 

* Walsemann, Das Interesse. Hano7'er, 1884. 

2. Means of Instruction 
{a) Choice of Material 

* Rein, Gesinnungsunt. und Kulturgeschichte : P^dagog. Studien, 1888, ad No. 

Dresden. 
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• V. Sallwilrrk, Ge^nnnngsunl. 0. Kullurgeachiohle. Laugens^ea, 1SS7. 
Vaihinger, NalutfunchuDg und Schule. Liifag, iiig. 

(Bibliofinptiea ia lie Noiea), 

• AcltennanD, Ucber KonMntration : Padag. Fragen, iil Mric>. Drttdea. 

• DBrrfeld, Zwri dringi. Reloonen im Real nad Sprachuni. Galtrilok, iSEj. 

• L009, Der bslerr. GymnaaUIlehrplan im LJditeder KuDieatntion. Vienna^ 1891. 

■ Merian-Gensst, AusfUhmDgeo inm Lebrplan. /imui, 1S93. 

• Rein, Fickel, SdieUer, Theorle u. Piaiil. mvQ]. 4th cd. /.<-^S'f. 
Richter, Die KoDienlntloii dcs UnlenlFhli. Ltlfiig, 186;. 
■Willmaoo, PSd. VorUMEe. ided. Ltifiag. 

(■■) rrralminl„/Malirial 

• Reich, Die Theoiie det Formalslufcn. L<mgtmri.lm, tMi- 

K_ Rich»r, Die Herbarl-ZillsiMh*n lormaleo Stufen, cic. Liifzig, iSSS. 
s'l^b. Wiget, DieformalenSlufen. 4* ed. «»■, .S93. 
II, Special Didactics 

■ Frick'Mrier, LebrprDL;«ii uad Lehrgauge- Naik, 

• JahrblichEr dej Veieidi lUf w. PJldagngit. Dreidia. 
Kctir. GcKlikhlederMelhodik. 4vg1i. id id. CWlo. 
Nadte Labcn-Diite!, Mdag, Jahresberichl. Leipzig. 

• Rein, PickeL, Scbeiler, ThEuriE uad Praxis d» VolkuthulimterrichlB, elc. Vole. 

l.-viii. ilhed. Liifiig. 
Relhwiich, lahiesberichte Gbec das hiib, SchnlvcKD. Bttlin. 

■ Schiller, Haodbucb der piakt. Padagogik, id ed. LtifiLig. 

• ZilUr-Bergncr, Malerlalicn lur spci. Plidagcigik. Dresdnt, 1SS6. 

I. iNSTEtlCTIUN IM RBUCIOH 

• Dikpfild, Ein christl.-i^daE;- Pnilesl. CiUtrdiik, 1S69, 
KirchDer, Znr Reform du Relig.-Unletr. £f>-/iW, 1S77. 
LandfennanD, Dir cv. Ktlig-Unlcrr. in den Gyninaiien. FrankJ^rt. 1S46. 

• Rcukauf, Philos. BegrliDdiiog its. Uhtplans des ev. Rel.-Uiil. an hilh. Scbulen. 

Langemaha, 1893. 
RiUcWI, Unl. inderchiisll. Reiigion, id cd. Sw-, .SSi, 

• Staudc, PripualioheD lU den bibl. Cesch. des alTenuDd aeuen Testaments. 3 

vols., Jib ed. Drrtdm. 

■ ThiandoTf, Die Bebandlung des Rcligionauatecrichls. LaHgtnsalKa, iS! |. 
■Tbiiindlicf, Kiri:bengeschicbli. Lucbuch. JVeriJiv, iSBS. 
•Tfai3ndorf,Det ReligloDBunierrlchl. (PiSparatlaiien.) DrfiJm, 189°. 
WiBe, Der Re'igipnsunierr. an hBh. Lehranrallen. 1)90. 

ZEitschrift lUr den Religianaunlerrichl, Blrlin. 
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Biedcnnaim, Der GeMi.-UnI, BUibadm. 1885. 

Clmpc, Guchichle und Unl. in der Geachiclile. Llifmg, 1859. 

■ IlDrpfeld, RepedtGiium der GesellidiafslEuiids und Btgleilwon. id Ed. 

i/^, 1S90. 

■ Ebtrhard, Ucbur GuclL-Unt. FXdag. Stadleu. 4<b No. Vinats. 
Herbal. Zur Fiagc Uber den GcKhlchli.-UDl. Mainiz, itttf, and MUkIi, i 
JSger, BemerkungenUbirEeKhichll. Unl. id Ed. .Woh/i, iSSi. 
LUbeU, GruadiUge einer Melhodik del geichichll. Um. Liifa^. 184?. 
Mlqu^, BeililgE, tic Avrickxiii Lttrs, 184?' 

PetEr, Der Geachichlaunl. luf. G/miuilen. Hatlt, 1819. 
Richitr, IHe KuUuieeKUchlE, Gstha, 1E87. 

• Suude-GBpferl, Prili»[ationen lur dculsclien GeuhichlE. DrcsJiH, 1B911. 

• WiUmami, Der elem. Geach.-Unl. Ltifsig, iSja. 

• Wohlrabe, IWjaraliDiiEn m proiangeach. Qmlleniloffen. Gellia, 1887. 

• Zlllig, Der GEMhichuunl. XIV. Jahrinich d. Vereiiw " " " 
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und Prajd..' 
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>'i-. ' 


• Mager, Die geDel. Melh 
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Sprachen ' 




ed. ^Ufi 


*, .8,6. 






• M»ge,, Modtme Human 




iNm. z 


>ricX. 






W Cff«n» 
















■ Ebeihirdl, Die Puoue in 


der Valkssc 


hule. jvuls 


, 3d ed. LangemaU 




Hlecke.DerdeulKheUni 


aui deulsch 




. Liifiie.iiti. 




Hildehrand, Vom denlachei 


Spachuni 


4lhed. Z 


lif^ig. ■89^ 






auf hOh. L< 








LehniMa, DErdeutscheU 


I. /(fr/«, 


.8,». 






Undc, Die Mutwnpniclie 


m Elcmeiil 


runt. Ltitt 


«■. .8^. 




I.y™>,Zei«cbrif.fUrdet,d 


utschenUn 


Lenichl. Z> 


/=«■■ 




• Sluy, Dei dEUUche Sprac 


un.. jde 


. c««™, 






(« Olhrr F^ 


riign Langi 


"f" 




• Mlgen, Znr NengESInllu 


gdes Irani 


B. Unt. £u 


««-r*.,886. 




•GEniher, DerLaloinunl. 
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ulerrlcfali. 


r/iUingm, .889. 
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ringer, HcimalLunde. 4Ih cd. Berlin, li/fS. 

• HeiUnd, Has gcogiophiKhc Zeichneu, nradeii. iflSj, 

Lehnunn, DasKarteTKeichncnimgeogr, Unt, Halh.i>'i>. 



■ • Conrad, l-iiltBialioMll f . d. PhyMtUotenicht. Drcsiim. iSSg. • 

• DBtpCeld, Kepelilor. d. nalurkuDd] u. humanist. Uni. }d cd. GllH7-s/<J>. 

Poske, ZeiUchnfl fur ihem. und phyaikil. Unl. 

Zofl, DernatuiwisscDlchani. Unl. Buf GymDariEn. Brills'., 1SS7. 
i. Mathematics 

• Falllt, Prnpadcutili der Gcometrie. Liipsig, 1869. 

• FrEHuiuB, RaDUdehte. Fnmk/ia-l, 1861. 

• Hartmaiui, Handbuch del Recbenuulcnicliti. HildlmrshamrH. 1SS9. 
Ht>amiDii, ZeitKhrifl f. d. malhemal. Umlerrichi. Leipzig. 

ScbtUbach. loliaH und Bcdrulung dea matbem. u. physik. Unl, auf unMra 

Wittstein, Die Melhnde des malheinil. L'nI. ffainmrr, 1879. 



■Banh-NlederJey, Dead. KnabenHandwtrltbuch. jihid, Liifiis. .S? 

• Barth-Niederiy. Die ScbdIerwcikstalL. Lcifiaig. iSSi. 

Riatmann, Geschidilc des HandliniglulltuDI . in Deulschlaad, Gaita, i3 

V. Schenkendnrii. Verein lilr KDabenhatidarbeit. CHrliii. 

Schwab, Der Sdiulganen. 4th cd. 1876. 
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THCORY or GUtDANCB 



Ouh, WandenBCCH, TumfiliDen, SchUlennKB. id cd 
■ B^nh, Ucbcr den UmgAng. fd «(i. LttmxtKialtn- 
• KlddcrEOlladlcnit. Ev. Schulbl. voD jNnTiliild, lS8; 

vm Birth. It., «. 
Pr, Scholi. LKa ChankurfEhlcr de> Kindo. IJiftit, li 
•SchnJi, SchulnlHii, Am ctc« ptdacng. Univtnltliii 



Schubert, Uiber Schull^m. l-aitt-titiMa. < 
Skgen, ProbluutiKhE Kindeuuitunn, A'm 
• RlrUin|>cII, Die |ildig. I>allinla^. Ltiftif. 



• Rciis Reglcning, Unlanichl u. Zudil. PUng. 

• %\tri, Haut-und Schulpoliui, Btrlin. ■»;«. 

• Zlllct, Rcgicnini der Klndsr. Ltiftig, t*S7- 




THE ENGLISH LITERATURE ON TH 

THlt fnU 



HERBARTIAN SYSTEM 



bg nfennts cont^ tlie nujoriliF ol hIui tuu b«ii wriiun in Kni- 
uibicct at the Hcrbudu pcdagogia. No >tleni|it hu beeu made la 
refer ta wcirki duliEde of Ihl4 field, u da [ha llleniy reftirauccB la (be orlginjil. The 
EngUih-epciking pedagogua ivlll, ol courae, have ■ more ot leia Ihorou^ icqiialnl- 
jbce wUh the already cxtenilvc Englieh Iheratun on the aubjecl of Pedagi^ ia 

{B-ltH, iSSo), by U. a Hall and J. M. MauGetd, and ihe " Bibllogiaphy ol 
Pedagogy " in Sonnencheln'a CyrUfitifin 1/ Ediealis* {Sj-racmit, 18)17, ti-aoi. W 
obtain the mod conprcheiuive and accurate dlrectiom to the llleratum at eveir 
pouible depanmenl of edotation, or to Dr. W, T. Harrlt'i Tratlirrf Cnra 1/ 
Fra/tisiatai RtadiHt/ar Hcmt U'crk luid Kiadiag Circia, tor a genera], protii- 
ible counie oE reading. Tlu following liil will be oC lervice 10 Ihoae who Aain la 
become more lamiliar with ihe riling H erlajtiaa views :— 
Srenm, G. P.: Wlial 1> Intemil? in PtMk S^k/niljimrmd, «il. idi„ No. 1., 

Bhintmgtm, III. 
J3t Gariio, Dr. Charlii: HerbMI »nJ Ihe Hcrbarlians, Nm Yarl,. ,894, #,„; 

EMeniiali ol Method, Blonmi-KflaH, a^\ Elhlcal Tialning in Ihe Public 

dilpkia : Language Work below the High Schooli, Blaeminglrm. III., ilna 
if»T. The HerbaniuD Syilem of Pedagugii.1, in the Educaliatatl Rniira, 
Nfw IV*. vol. i,, Noa, 1.3, and 5 i The Relation of ItiBtmcliao 10 Will 
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Tnining, in the publics 


ionsotlheAm. Nal. Ed 


Amoc., .S90; What doo 


Appercrpllon Mean? ir 


Ihc PuMic Sclm-i /OMT 


■uit, vol. I., No. M, 1S91, 


eiBomington, IlL ; A¥ 


polar Vi™ of AppemopU 


Q, F^Mie Sc/uKl/mna/, 


vol. xa.. No. 3, Bhomi- 




nl Studio, Ed. Krr.. vol. 


iv.,No. s: TheEducali 


mal Villus of NuuralScte 


ce in Elemeotiry Scbeoli, 


in Ed. Paftr! h lit- Sc 


«aar TiacAiri, i., iSSroo 






««., .S7,,nienlioo.ZU! 


T-. work briefly and ta.on 


bly. 


Dngloj, C. H. : Certain Vit« 






£rf. Sn-it^, ™l. a No 






Findlay.JJ.: Hfirbartkn Li 


eralaroioEnBUiJi,J-^*«:J 


i«f Co/le^, October and 








//-a, ZV. ^. ; NolM al Ihe Germ»n Schools, cdntoins n 


iereoces to Herbart. 


Harrit, Dr. U^. T. : Appetie 


lioD Dehned, and Apperc 




{nlho/'»«iJc*«//™ 


■mil, vol. il., Nos. 1 aod 




HrriaH: The Science o£ Edu 


caricn, and The .«slheHc 


Revelation of the World, 


tnnitaled by Heniy M 


and Emmie Fellcm— Sh 


lan Sonnenischcln & Co., 


£««!»., ,891. 






Mtrbari: Psychology, Iranilated by Miss M. K. Smilh 




AW >>■*, ,8,,. 






KUm<K. L.R.: European Schi 


ools, mentiona the Heibarl 






nal Ed. Series, ^rw >W- 




Langr: Uebet Apperceplion. 


raiislaledbylhe Herbart 


aub in America, S-yl^n. 


.891. 






Lindiur: Empirical Paydiology, Uanalaled by Dr. Char 


ea De Garmo, A'™. }"»■*, 



Ln/uns, Dr. H. T. : Herbail's Pijchological Basis oC Teaching, Pan II. of Th. 
B. Nou'a Oullin« of Peychology and Pedagogy, PUlitars, 1S90. 

McMurray, Dr. Ckarlti A . : The Elements oi Genera Method based oo the Prin- 
ciples of Herbart, ^feoniH^r/™, ///., 1891; A Geography Plan lor the Grades 
of the CommoD Schoohi, and I^oneer Histoiy Stories Inr the jd and 4<h Grade, 
• Wiiuisa, Minn., 1891 ; How to Conduct the Recitation, Teachers' MaauaU, 
No. u, AVni yor* and CkUaga. 

itcMitrTf, Dr. Fraxh : The Moral Valae of Faii? Tales and Imaginative Lileta- 
lun for Cbildran, in PuMic Sckaal Journal, BlaiiKingtaH, III., vol. t., No. 
II, and vol.il.. No. j; Relation of Scienca to the other Studies, in Ed. 
Paftrs \iy III. SciiKce Teaiktri,\., i839-90,/'«rM,';tf.,- Value oi Herb. 
Ped. for Normal School* ui /VncwaTiV^'^A'a*. ^rf.^iMe. lor 1B91. 

Noa, Tlua. B. : Herbart, leveial articles b vol. nun., A'™ E,,glM«dJimr«al, Ed. 

Parlur, F. W. ; Talka on Peda^ogigs i an outline ot the Tlieory of Concentration, 
A'™ )■«-*, .891. Ir-So. 

Princr.J. P. : Method! in Certnaii School), mentions Ihg Herbartian Pedagogics 
brielly, and gives some criticism. 

Ridel, T. : t^rman Psychology of To-day, contains a digest of Herbart's psychol- 
ogy, /fra Vsri, iSSo. 

Baafrr, T. G. : " A Pot ot Ureen Feathen," an itilroductiuti lu the do(lrbie of ap- 
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perception, Syrttcuset 1892, 50 cU. Object Teaching, or Words and Things, 

Syracuse, 1R93, 50 cts. 
Royc«tJosuth: Herbart*s Text Book in Psychology, reviewed in Ed. Review, Sept., 

1892. 
SalmoM, Lucy M. : The Teaching of History in the Elementary Schools, Ed. Re- 

tne7u, Nnv York, vol. i., No. 5, contains brief reference to the principles of 

the historical stages of culture and concentration. 
Smith, Margaret K. : Herbart's Life, three articles In the ^Tew EMglandJeieriuU 

0/ Education, 1889. 
Van Linv, C. C. : Life of Herl)art and Development of his Pedagogical Doctrines 

— Swan Sonn^nschein & ('o., London, 1893. 
IVard : Artides in the Encychpadia Br itan t uc a on Herbart, important psycho* 

logically. * 



-THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Pt'BLfrATlO.'VS.—— 

The Science of Education. 



L OalHnea if Fedagogics. By W. Rein, Directur of tlm redasoirtcal 

^^^^^^^^^^ Translated by C. and Ida 
^^^^^^^^^^^k nlUi BddltlQunl Nulcs by tbs 

^^^^H^^^^^^^^^ fonner. Cloth, pp. W&, f . 

t^^^ ^wSSSV^ !^^^^m Tills Is a translation ut the standard 

I -Mawfll^I^^^H Oenaon text-book of tbe Uerbartlait 

I ^^H^^fl^k-^^^l system, and is the uopyrlgbt and onlg 

\ .. -^^K^^^K^^^M a»ipi'le edition. Tlia prascat disoui- 

\ . i^^^HS^^^^^^^^^B b'"" "''B'' this system and. Its nidenlng 

V i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V adoption 

^^^^^^^^ anything that has hitherto appeared. 

It la clear, HatranslatedHerbBrtlis»ni)ta1wayT 
translations of mudern German pedagogios bai 
Blonal books deserve so universal an Araeric 
Journal ofEtPn.. Oct. 13, ISM. 

(. Apperception, or " A Pal uf Oreen Feaiheri." By T. G. Koofeb. 

"Tbe idea of 'apperception' is tho most important fruit thus farde- 
yeloped by the study of tbe psychology of pedBeo^os. n. u. (^uick, the 
eminent English authority, refers in the highest terms to a short monograph 
OD pedaeogicB which he had recently discovered, entitled A Pot qf Oreen 
Feia.litrs."~W. T. HarrU,LL. D.. ComoiisMoner fif Eaucalion. 

i. Edwalion and Educators. By DiviD Kir. Cloth, 13mo. pp. 490. faoo. 

DiflcuSBCs Bomo of the moat important problems of pedagOByi and is n 
markable for the number and value (if Its Dltatioaa from eminent an thorltle! 

i. The Theory qf Educalha, By W. T. HiHBia. Paper, 16mo, pp.S 
Ifiota. Discnsaes especially the principles that underlie oral instruction. 

5. A Smalt Tractate qf Educatloit, By John Milton. Paper, IBmo, p| 
36. ISots. 

Considered by Oscar Browning in the Knoyoiopadla Brltannlca. as " f e 
more Important In tbe literature of the subject than tbe treatise of Locke," 

6. Education agvieteed by Thinkers. Paper. IGmo. lip- 47. ]3cts. 

;. Lecturer on the Scierae and Art qf Education. By Josepu Payne, 
aolh, IBmo. pp. 381. (1.00. 

The (ull analyses and indexes in this edition make It easy to collate and 
compare all that the author has uttered upon any topic suggested. 

8. The phUogophi) qf Education, or tin Frindplcii and Fracllce qf Ttack- 
iog. By Thomas TiTK. Cloth, IBmo, pp, 3W. %l.M. 

a. The First Three Teari qf Chiidliood. By n, Pkrk;. Withaninlro- 
dnction by Frot, Jambs Suu-v. Cloth, IGmo, pp. 895. (1.60. 

C.W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The Cyclopedia of Education. 






^^^ Thia largeBt and banilsoineEt i>! our publ 

I Brnpaeos, prico $3,75. IIijw lnilt«pcnsablB it Is to lliB teatlicr and to the 

r achoDl library may bo judged from tlie [oUowiiig testimanials. 

"It Is admlrablu In everyway. The book is morthy of a lower Bhalf ta 
I eieryteai-tier'a library.— £UMca(iofla/ Sfems, Jnno 8, 188B. 

"This buidAomely printed book la worth addine to the peda^RlDB] 
[ sbelf of any referaiiee library. "— The Clitic. March 83, 1880. 

', "An eleeant volnme. which will find a place In the library of Hvery 

leachrr. The bibllneraphy at the end of the book is the best edocatioiwl 
I chetk-liat In the country."— .ff. Hubtr tfoOiivalt. In Xormal £rponenl. Hay, "89. 

[ " It Is the moat ambitions worlt of the kind yet pqbliahod in Enellsh, 

I and Is, thereforo, a verr valuable TOlnme for the teacher's library. Mon- 

I over, ils value b Inirreased Rreatly by the additioa of a very eitemdva mbli- 

ography of I'edaKony, both EnBlfah and torelen."— ^P''" Edueator, Mch. "81. 
I " This work omnpies a dlathict and peculiar field, and will be of vontln- 

) nal value to the edui'.ator. The special aim of the editor. Mr. A. Fleteher. 

haa been to pive a clear bnt ponclae account of facta and questions belonR- 
I tng (o edni;atianal topiua. Here are a. few titles which will ^ye some Idea 

of the soope oF the work: Pestaloiud. Attendance, Analysts of Sentences. 

Chemistry. Technical Ednoatlon. Precocity, Pedagc^y, Uamlltonian Method. 

Uei^l. Univeraai Lon^BRe. Utilitarianiam. University. KlDder^cajtcn. 1'n- 
^ der these, and tnatiy sourte of other topics, there Is given a mass of carefully 

r combined Information, mucli of which could not bo tonnd eiaewhcpo."— 

ClirUaan C'nioi^, Feb. S3, 1889. 

"A handbook of ready reference on educational snbjecta of a hlffh nlana 
' of acholBrahip has long been a dealderatnm In this country, and tills work tn 

' a large measure aunpllcs thin want. It isabandboolt of reference on all aiil>- 

jocta of education— ita blstory, theory, and practice. The list of contrthutoni 

to the work emliraces (he leading ednoalional writera of England. InclndliiK 
I Buch names us Oscar Browning. J. S. Curwen. Sir Philip Klagnus. Arthnr 

eidgwick. and James Sully. These men are writers of the bniodeatsutMilai- 
I ship, capable nf thinking deeply on educational aubjecta, and what they 

have to aay la enllticd to tho hlghsat confidence of the educational world. 

The object rtilgratly kept In view by the writers of thia work has been to 
I make it useftil to all who take an Interest In educational questions, and 

I BBpcnIally to those engaged In teaohhig. With this purpose In view the ob- 

ject has beea to present a innutical vlewof educaUonal facts and qncstioDa 
I diaoussed. An eiiiEiusOve Ireatinent of the great variety of sulT.leeUi hai 

' not been almfd at, the end sought being to bring their pedagiintio teatnres 

into clear outline. Not the least usefal part nf the work Is a 'Select and 

Systematic Bibliography of Pedagogy,' ooonpying aome forty paeea. The 
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of 5«I3 pages. The mechanical eiooo- 






C. W. BABD£BN, Pii1l>li8lier, Byracutte, S, T, 



History of Modern Education. 




(if EduuatlonHil Opinion 
andPrautloerrumtlie RotIvbI of Leara- 
Insto the Preaeat Decade. Br BAHim. 
a. WiLLUHs. PIlD,. rroresBOF of the 
Science and Art of Teachlnjc In Cornell 
Unlveralty. Cloth, Iflmo. pp. 39S. 



TAe matoty qf MoOera Edt, 



Is Ix BitoKetber the f ullc 
j comiilete hisliiry of modem educath 
available, and sbi 
Lce by all who hm 
subject. It Is also llin ouly adequi 
prei>aTntlon for exnml 

The titles of the chapters irill elve some Idea of its ton: 

I. Preliminaries of modem education. !I. 
Interesting phases of education In the IBtli century. III. IIMQuaCloDi 
opinions of the 16th cpntury. IV. DisOnffulshed teacherB of the Iflth i 
Melanchthoa, Sturtn, Trotiendorf, Neander, ABoham, Mulcsflter, the Jcsuila. 
V. Some characterlstlca of education In the 17th century. VI. Principles 
of the educational reformers. VIL The llth century reformers. VTII. 
Female edncatliin and Fenlon. IX. The Oratory of Jesus. Beginnings of 
Afnerican education. X, Characteristics of edi 

XI. Impoitant edncatlonal treatlseB of the IBth oentury. tlDllln, Itousaeau, 
Kant. XIL Basedow and the Phllauthrophiiu asparlniBnt. XII!. Pestalo*-, 
zl and his work. XIV. General review of education In the IBth century. 
XV. nduCBliimal characlerlstles of the IfiCh oentury. Herbert Spencer, 
Frcebel. manual training, dlMilpllnary valne of studies. 

Prof. Ntchnlai Mmras Batltr aaya in the EdvcaOenal ItaiktB : " Prot 
Williams's hook Is the latest, and/ar Ou Amur 

It need hardly be said that It ouitht to displace all of the cheap rompendl 
In use. "-Prof. Ifagh O.Binf. of the State normal Ciilleire of Va.. writes;' 
''It is just the book I hare been looking for. I have a claagot 32 stuilylne; ' 
It and I Hnd It very satisfactory."— Principal liotinOs, of the N. II, NonDsU| 
Bohool. writes^ "The book Is better adapted to our use than any ot 

The Crltb: calls It, " sensible In its views, and correct and clear li 
The Amtrican Journid i)f EducalloB nays : " It Is not too mueh to say that 
for nil ordinary purposes Prof. William's book Is In itself a much more ral- 
oable pedacoglcal library than could bo formed with It omitted." iScimct 
says ; " Throuehout the book the author shows (piod sense in hia judamwit 
of men and methods; and, what is no small merit In the present age, h( 
entirely free Trorn hobbies." 

C. W, BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. X, 
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Helps in the History of Education. 

■ nENRT Quick, ClolH. 
Prioo II.K). 

fntrrivllng," wrote aen- 
Uiirn INinrliMil nt Urn 

lii'Hflly Bgrcp. Ilow llili 

Ml* lUi.intlvo rcftdwwm 

1 Ic'.iiiiltut by Ihe Blmly of 

jIu l»Kili." Tlw Atncrtmn 

iH>Inlhm rwrwnlxe iU lil- 

liy liic:lu[|ltig iHir Hdlthm ut 

t of liiiobs thM every pat)~ 

ihriiiia own, publWied by 

of EduciiUon. The obnii- 

ten on <1) Thu Joulb, (V) iviniralui. Ifl) Lrmke, (4) KnuBseui. (6> Btwidow. 

(B) Jaootot, nnd in rpstnlonl. are also pulillnhed separately, at is ota. oaeh. 

f. Ledum on M(< l/Mvrg qf Edueation m i>ruHla and Siiglaiid. By 

Jamu DaMAUmiN. Cliith, tUmu, pp. 18&. SIM. 

ftnf. Doniild"oii 1b an BplinciwloaKod Buthortty, and thl« work ihould 
lind a place In every eilnualkiiiHl library, 

S. UlKlam qf lln Buriik Sdiaaii qf Scotlaiiit. By Jahes GniiiT. iL'lnth, 
8VD, pp. 671. tS.OO, 

Tills stately work (tlves in GOmprehBnBlve and ln1«reBtln([ form the hla- 
tnry of tliei rcirinrkalile tiystom ut kcbools tlmt wai tha fare-runner of oar 
prpsciit jiiihlU -jicliixil Byglum. ThO Importmice of Sontlalnl's cimlflbutlon 
to piibllu eiliiuDtliin 1> seldom recognlised, and aliould be better known. 

I,, Thit llltlory tif Ua n\gh SdmoU qf Edinburgh. By WlLLlAH STavBH. 
tloUi, Wmc pp. 010. gg.OO. 

This ehowa the devnlopment of the moM Important BDOOndiiry school «( 
Bootlaiul, and niakea an Intereatliig supplement lo the above work. 

iS. BUlort <^ lie ■ychnoli qf Sj/nmae. Jf. y. Bj EoWisn fianti. Cloth, 
8vo, gUt top, pp. S47, Wttli sn purtralta attd 30 pictures of baildiRRs. sa.tio. 
"It traoiB carefully and In detail tbe upbnlMlug of a great oily nyetem, 
and tor that reason may well serve as a type ot wbut should lie done In 
other dUes. and alwiana mine of Information tor future historians of the 
Amerioan publlu aebocil system," — EtlucaOoriai RePitw. 

So far as our knowledEe of nuhuul systems Is ooniiemed this work Ot Ur. 
Edward BmlLhnpun the si-hiuls of Syracuse Is by fur the lieiit tor a dty ot 
the s\zB that has been pr^idiiced. Is In Faet the best every way In quality and 
uompleteneHS— JVeui Engianii Journal itf Edvoalien. 

B. ffifMiT/ qf EdzicalUmtn Joiirnnllmi fn IM Slal, qf Xew York. By C.W. 
Babobkn. Paiier. <ivu, pp. «,. 40 i.-is, 

C.W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



TnEaCflOOL nri-LKTiy PtfBLTCATtO.KS. 

Biographies of Great Teachers. 




by Deun STAKLtr, Edited, with In- 
troducti'itis nnd liotea by Jiaca H. Cab- 
ueiE. IGmo, pp. XS. ManIilB. 60 cts. ; 
Clotli. $1. 

Besides tha biography of AEcham In 
tuU tUla yolame cnatabiB aeleotiona 
from "ThB SoUolamaster," with fac- 



mImi publish Aeatuun'B Complete Works 
ill f oQc bimdsonie volumes at 15.00. 
^ From Stiulay'a " Lifa of Arnold " 

. Ilioseoliapters huTO bten taken which 

TIIOJIAW AUNOI.n. refertohia work as a teacher, und are 

published without chonec. Thus the book give!! In small cdmpass and at a. 

low price all that Is most Important In the lives ot these two );reat tcaohen. 

" No better reading could be selected for the teacher, none more stlmu- 

*. Join Amos Comaiius, SiiAqp <if Iht Moravtans ; his Life ana Edvca- 
tloi,al Worti. By a. 8, Ladeie. Iflmo, pp. ssa. Manilla, SOeta.; Clotli, $1-00. 

a, A Liaprapliiail MhiuiIt qf Samuel Ilifrtlib, with Bibliographical No- 
tices of works published by him. Byll. DiBCKS, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 1M. £S.OD. 

^C was this narcilb to whom SfUton addressed his " Small Tractalo of 
Education," and who lironght Comenlna to England. He was foremost In 
oducatlimal movamenta of the time, and this rare Yolame, ot which we 
paruhafled the remainder of the edition, Is ot gceat, value. 

L Art Old BdiKotioncd R^ormer. Dr. Andrev) BtU, ByJ. M. D. Mmiu^ 
JOHN. Cloth, Iflmo, pp. 183, gl.W. 

Dr. Bell was the founder of tbe Monitorial 9;atem that swept over Ens- 
lajid and America In tbe early part of this century, and was at that time the 
most famous teacher ia the world. 

6. 1^1(^01^1 ; hit Aim laid Work. By Baron De Odiups. Translated by 
Marsabbt Cutkbbrtsoii CjtOHBH. ]2mo, pp. 33a. Uanilla, SO ota.; Cloth, 
11. ea 

e. AvUibkigrapkv tf Friedtrich Frofbel. Translated and annotated by 
Eiui4aMi<.-iuEi.iaandILEEATuTMooHE. Cloth, ISmo, pp. 183. Sl.SO. 

7. The Educational labors qf l&nn/ BarRonl. By Wnj. S. Mobbob. 

8. Kamss on EducatiorialJle/armers. By H. n. Quick. Cloth, Iflmo, pp. 
331. jl.m. Its vivacity makes iithemoiftlnl^rbstlnsufeducatiuualblstorieii. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 




THB SCHOOL BClLKTlfl FUBLTCATIONS. 

DeGraff' 8 School-Eoom Guide. 

Fur Urn flFUi t.lrti" uii entirely u«w h-C of iiiHtm \\sg been made toe 

v.ilumo. Tha adTanlafre o( bui'Ii Urffe 
sate m to make this possHile U iiowhere 
iiioretnanlfest thun In a book of melh- 
i«la. Whatever It mny h«vo bean til the 
imit, the tratlilns of lo-dBy la pro)n«- 
Ivu, and the methrida of IRTT Bro nut 
ItriKelhcr tho mcUinda of IflM. Par- 
i^ulitrlf In DrswInK Knd In PenniBTi- 
li<]i hnnaurh advance been made tliat 
It •ici.-meil necBBBflry to have UioHe chap- 
ti'i-s piitlrely rowritUn, Of ths new 
. lijiptiTa tt iiiml only W said that Ihey 
hiivo been preparfd reupectlvely by 
Hn. MaiTDana lllcki of Bononj and 
by Charlaa It. Wclla, anthur of the Muviinient Method of PentDansblp. We 
have atHO sulwtltiitcd fur tlie (leuRraphy ci( North Amerioa prepurud by Hr. 
DcOralt an entirely now chapter, oondcnii-d fnim tho admirable work* o( 
Prof. KeUcleJiihn, and In aceonl wltb the inoet approved modem melbort of 
tewhUiv : and we have Inserted the ociurae of atudy for distrld achuoli 
prtparcd by a oommlttee of the school oommlsdonera of the Stale of New 
York and approved by the Slate Bnperlntundant. But mainly the bonk la aa 
the author orltdnally wrulfl It. 'Whatthore iatn Pruf. DcOralt^ method of 
prosentatlon lliat ao maehes and holds tbe yoanic teacher. It mtsht be hunl 
to any : bat bo han never had his equal na an hwtltule Instruetor In the In- 
aplrallon he gave : and Hiiperinlendenls BTErywhare oKreo that where other 
biKiks are bought and put away, the " SobiKil-ltoom Guide " b bouichl and 
kept on tho deiik, fur di^ly uae, Some bi^ioka ara recommended beoauae It la 
creilllahlolo<iwn them i thlalarecommended by those who knowltiwraw 
\l villi hflii. Here are some leatlmunlnhi : 

"I have known DefiralT's Hohuol-Room Guide for ten J^ta, flntw 
Sch'Kil I'ommlasluner, where It was tho hfvikl recnminendod formy teaob- 
em, and recently nit Inatructnr of the Training Claim In this city, wbers U I 
tha teit-lHKik employed. • ■ • Ihave no healtatlon In saylnit that If. 
teacher can have but obe book from which to obtnln help In aohool w 
that book ahonlfl be DeTlralTA School-Room Gnkle."— Principal O. A 
ByiBcnae, N. V. 

■■ It a teacher can liaye bat one book, W thU Se (A* beBk."—S^l <k 
■'The nlmiMt nnparalleled Bnocess of this yulnme. It havlnK reached Its 
70th edition. Is Its all-BufflcIent recominetidatlon. Schoolmen and teachera 
in every county In the Union know It "llko a hcKik"."— .V. E J&umaiijriai- 



^ 



C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SyracuM,II.Y. 




t THE SCHOOL SFLL^TLV PffSlICATTOXS. ■ ■ 

Descriptions of School Systems. 

1. stale Edvcailon for llii Pa/pU ia Amerka, Europe, India, and Av*- 
tralia, Clotli, Bvo, pp. ITB. (l.SS. 

This vulume onnt^us a series of pspere prepared to show what are ia- 
day tbe ch^iractedstlo features of the achool eysterua of tlie prliiulpul natluos 
o( tlie world. The articles ara prepared by aiperts.and the titles are aa fol- 
lows : 1. Anuleiit Clvllizatlrin and Modem Eduoation In India ; 2. Elemen- 
tary Eduoatloii In England; 8, Btate Education in Scotland; 4. Hailonat 
Edueatloa in Ircliiiid ; 5. Englibh and Ciiiiliiiwital Syslcina Compared ; 0. 
United States and EiijiliEh Syateuis Cifuipared ; 7, EdncatiDU In CaiiaJa and 
_ Australia i 8. Conimorcial Education ; 9. Education and Status of Women ; 
I Tecluiical Instniclion and Payment hy Results ; 11. The EngUah C^idc of 
The whole is followed hy abio^n^phicalHummary and concluaiua, 
be volume [a indlapeniiable to the atudent of education. 
FnissUm Sc/toola Ihmush American Eget. By James Sdbsell Pab- 
B.JIL Cloth, Bvo, pp.-OI. $1.00. 
This email volume Is Hie most ornnplete and satlafaotory account of 
elementary education now auccssible to American teaehera, and 
leoarefullystudled.— Illo. .AnimujQrjEU'n, June. 1891. 
;ant praise to »ay that tt Is the beat account ever written of wbat 
Hihutils are anil what they are doln^. and It Is certain lo be the au- 
r many years to oome. — Ediaailonal Courant, May, IB^l. 
a. FreneA Bnhoolt thrmigh American Svf. By Jaues KnaaBu. Pas- 

■loth, Bto, pp. ISO. lUuelraUd. (l.oa 
,1. HislmT/ of Ou Burgh adioolt of Seoliami, ByjAHU 
avo, |>p. BTI. t&m. 

The Importance In educjittonaL development of the se 
Scotland Is nnlveraally rtcoguizedT and this noble volume 1: 

S. The Slaiorg r^ the High achaol i^ Edinburgh. By W 
D.D. Cloth, lOmo. pp. CIO. $2.00. 

This la an admirable companion volume to the last, glvjcff in more 
minute deiiUl the liishiry of one of the most characieristio and Baoceaeful 
ot Scottish bclitxils. 

e. BielOFji ijf the Sdiealaif Syraeuae.N. T. By BDwABDSurni. Cloth, 
Svo, pp. 347. Willi 85 portraits, and Sa pletuns of buildlnKa. $.1,00, 

7. Frhoole, ScliooHiooki. aid Sehaol-maileTt. A oootrlbntion to the His- 
tory of Mmatlunul Development in (Jreat Britain. By W. Parew Haili 
Cloth, 13nio, pp. 800. (iOO. 

A cluirmlnK rolume, containing much matter not elsewhere to bo f on 

S. Eoiiertriillimie; Ou Story 1^ a Neai York TkkIiit. ByC.W.BAHDg 
Umo, pp. S19. Cloth. St.SS ; Manllln. GO eta. 

e. A Dai/mmyl^fe; or Every day Eiperiences at Eton, Cloth, ISmo, 
pp, 184. 81.00, 

C. W. BABDEEN. Piibliither, Syracuse, N. Y. 



TItK .irllOOI. nt'LLKTlS' Pt'DLlfA r/oxs.— 

The standard Teachers' Library. 

A Uonthl; Ihsiio of PU'loKivlcal Rookn whlrh U> Rvbtt Teaoher OUGliT lo 
hava because ot tlieir VALVE ; |3) Brerr Teacber CAK bare becsnie ot 
tbelT PBICK. 

SapeHntendenU the oouatrjr over hare written to na ; " Our teschen 
need fuat boukn, and lire maklnit Iieralc eRorta to buy thcro. but resllr yon 
del not raall« li"w miiuh k dollar meaaa to a Doontry teacher. If yon 
Duald uuly kIvo un tbene boolu equally well printed but la chouper blodlaE." 
In rc«prin>e to tbls demand, we have bogtin this Monthly SPiiHs. to Inclnds 
our vary best kx^a, of wliloh tha repilar prtce In cloth la from $1.00 to la.OO 
Rvrilunia, Fur tlilii scries the uniform prioe win bo FIFTY CENTS, POST- 
PAID. Thoy are Just aM well prlnti^d. On Just us (rood paper, and ]qet u 
Htronitly sewn, nith olotb stronRtbencd hack]!, n* our rairiilar cloth edltloDs. 
The difference Is that tbf y are bound In inanlllo, anil so cua be sent bj 
mail at pound-ratoa. like a newspaper. 

Only thorouphly aiijirovud works will appear In the series, and many of 
the buuks will huve features uf their own. InrludluK Kuti!B.IIlustrullonB,Topl- 
riil Indexes, Blblloernphlea, eta., not to be found la editions Issued by other 
publUheia. The earlloat books are as foUnwa: 

1. Not.. 1883. Laurie'i lAf» and Workt ftf CfemfBlia. Pp. «S. with 
Bibllograpby, 5 Portrait!, and IS Photoimphto Reprodootlons of pages 
from bis Origlnat Works. 

I. Deo,. IBM. Carlitif'r Jftmoirs (/ AiJam and Anuid. Pp. SBS, wlUi 
Bibliography ot Tbomas Arnold. 

H, Jan. , IBM. Pagi'i Tluory and PraeUa ^ TVocftln;. Pp. 448, with Blog- 
rsphy; Kotos, portraits of Page, Mann. Colbum, Emerson, Potter. Wadi- 
worth. and Olmsted { and Topical Iidex for Bevlow. 

U. Fuh., IBM. nfOulmjfi Fntalani. hii Aim and Work. Pp. 33C, with 
Portrait, BlblloerBptay. anil Index. 

«. Maroh. IHM. Bjrtw/ Uptncrr't Kdvealion. Pp. 331, with Portrait, the 
most Ira portuit Crltlolsms that have appeared, and a minute Topical Indi-i 
for Revlow. 

e. April. 1894. Bardan'aSoderlctnvme: Um i/ory of a X™ Tori Thmhfr. 

7. Kas.-i«H. DtatvjT I Sehaot Room Ovule. Pp. 3SS. Illth edition, re- 
vised and from entirely new plates. 

S.Jnno.lBW. Jalt-i PliUeaopKy iif EdtaaOim. Pp, 400. 

i.JrHy.iSH- ThtTtaeliift bailor. Pp. VT-I. Including In one Tolnme 
llackKami First Slepi ia Tfachia;/. Banlington't Drumudout TuUlim, riUh't 
Art iif QueilUmmo, and filch'i AH (^ Sieuriitt AlUMion, 

10. Aug.. li^. llui Tiacher't Cniie. Pp. £32. Incladlng bi one rutiirac 
Bughu'* ilutakri tn TVocAfnff, and Jloa to Smav atut SilaiK Allenipoa. 

II. 8opt,, 18»4. T/ii Ttarher-a GvidiloCorrKlSpeah, Pp. EOS. Includ- 
ing In one volume llooges SiudUi In Artiailatlon. and BarOien'a Vertal 
i^ifolU. 

C. W. BARDEBN. Publisher, Syracuse, N. T. 



School Bulletin Publications 



HOTEL— BiMjiNubludiuatHliiarunoH'E: B boariii, C cloth, Llei 
M mont^ F paper. Sizs na follona: B:41fl IndlcBtoB Svu, pp. U'.' 12^383 In- 
dioatea tSmo,P!i. SSS ; 16^389 Indloales lEfw, jip. dDS. Numben precedlD^t the 
blndliiE and utee live the pagea In tbe Trade Sale catalogs ot 189B an which 
the buoks are desoHbed. the fullest desaiiptlan helnjc placed first. Books 
preceded by a daseec (t) &re selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the New Ynrk Teaohera' Ubrary. 

Books Htaired may he had also Id the Standard Teax'hers' library, 
munllla binding. Sit so cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be eeot In this 
binding, such volumes are always sent In cl-oth, 

A. Jt AY ot My Lite, or Evtmlav Kepfrienaii at Stan. 16 C 16:1M....81 00 
Ackermmi <Hrs. M. B.) Heviea Queitlmu lo aecan^aay Ihnd. i'Vi Ew. 

toiy ^ tilt Empire State. G8P13il!< OB 

Aaanw. WallMapot the Htate of New ToriL 68x74 Inches. «C BOO 

AliDiF.) Method if LearMag tin DuUh laiigaagi. 43Cia:I3S 125 

Aids to HchoDl Discipline, eo, SS Per box 47 1 SB 

Bnpplled Be[iarately ; per lOQ Merita, l&cta.; HalC Merits, ISctii,: 

Cards, IBets.; Checks, 40ots.: Certlfloa.tes. SO eta. 

Aldea (Joaeph). Fimt PrvuHplie tf FoUUcai Jteenami/. 51 C 18:1..^ TB 

AidU (Uacy £.) The Great Giant Arlthmoi. A most Elementary 

Arithmetie. C 18Sa4 1 00 

Aleunitniw (F.) ifetioa if Learning Biaalm. 43 C 13^06, ti-Sb; Xty !» 

Arabic SeU-Taught. 43C13:1M T Kt 

• Arnold (Thomss). Stanley'i Z^eqf, J. S.Qajiiae. ISClflSBS 100 

ABchBin <Hi.E«r). St((cA (!/■, by H. H. Quick. ISPlBiBB IB 

— ' Biof/rapky, by SamuelJohnson. 18 C 16568 I oo 

■ tlompltle Warkc. IB C laaui, ?ra, 378. B74 4toIs t> OD 

Attendiuice Bl«nloi/op ««a vnder the Compaleary Law qf !f, T. (a) ., 

FlratNotloeti) Parents; (6) Second Notloe lo Parent* ; MNotlceto 
Attendance CilBeer. Manilla, 4i9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. !I 00 
"t.4.uaioH' Jllrthday Bierclses. First Series: Poe, LongfeUow, 
Reed. IrvinK. Walt Whitman. Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne. Holme*, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant. Whlttler, «1 C IBSBO 1 00 

Oatne of FXruiite ^u(Aori, 52 cards, with Portents. 42 85 

Kn/m7?W*«' JVin>HK.ilu(*orir, BSoanlB.wlthPortruitB. 43 3S 

Ganie^/'oBitf/Uiuiratod, 63 cards, with Plolnres 85 
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JUDO Queitioni-atid-Aiiswe 
in CUixeneHp. L 14:83... 
■Ian H ) Pieat M Speak. TO O 
mute, Parts I and V. each P 1B:4U. . . . 
(Piero), EducationtaPiiKicaliOHsm 
!«■. n.) JfiTnrffeB nnd AnmunWy. P 
'.) ' kaniKUqfSthoei Lam. 54.51,1 
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'.) tOrupTopA* l^ Ilif Kmfiht Stutr. JS, M, flu (; y^«0..t IS 

— •iRottrUkllumi. The Hmry of o New Viirk Ttaiolier M. II. 10, C . 

WaOD I» ' 

TlfLUlU Ot4MM,ertAsSeluiBlJbrimbsrat3teatrt. l»CUm... 

rnrtaUHt/alU. A DUUHwlurifiOOmiHUsd words, ao.sloisal.. 

THtnx-PattrandlAiTiiwniMpStMrm. ttPSM. a ' 

TiaMng at a BimiMt/er Km. »FB90 tt 

•^ Tlu T«Ulier-i ConwurdiU Vaiui. »P»M B 

' Tkt TtaeAtr at ni ahmOd Bi. UPgM K 

JVMnir TnuhnnU FtatM. P IBOT n 

't ItrasAltiir iH a AiMiiiiM, The ahnre four Bddrenea la one rol- 

UPIO. C I5:IW - I<n 

l^gtcti^ Iht CoUtgt-PriparaUry ingh School. ■«. SgPBA 19 

UUIoiy ^ KiuealUmalJonniaHim i» !fnB Tort. l\xa.B»VeM... « 

— Th* dang Budqit. BOPmiHlMm, 16 

TiaSOHg CnUvry. W Ptn\a\\*fH U 

— Th4 aima Pait^m. aoi'»m»ii*« is 

TM Hong B«40't fifHn:oaMiuid. WCtmtXHaM K 

jOWm IfuutUm HaJu <if Tnnjmrtt'ut FhyiMon. Boak-Ka^lmt. Ut- 

Itr-WrlllnQ. *UK. E»oh in 

BBmsrd (Henry). AmiiricanJeitmiti(f BiwaUon. Voll. I-Xm, XVl, 

XVII. XXJll. XXIX. Each. Halt-turkey. 0: BboDt BOD SW 

— Lttlart. E4iay-. TlumthU oa StiulU4 and Coiuluct. CSMa SU 

•iKinairgatltnaiut Child Cviturt Papirt, tU. a&im SU 

American Ptdagogji. C S;GtO 1 GO 

XUitarv Bv'l""t nf ^ducalion. C SMO. tgO 

rii.fi'dVIntoi-ifl/-, Ijywm S.Monroe. ISLIflA H 

--(H.) Onti rrainiFHf LetKmn. -tOCl*;!* ra 

nuadon (J. 1'-.} likalcAiif. by R. II. q.aick. P IB^IS 11 

BMHtl(J.A.) LalUutU.LimgU-udi^andTimt. as. 32. «S, se M ia:4«.. S 

BstH{S.P.) MModio/THiiAeri-Intaiuln. 31 C latTL . .. «a 

Batadorf tl. U.) TAa JfuMffnitml <i^ C)wflfrv%&a)b. aS.SO PBJS.... » 

Bm1m>(UvIN,I FirU SUpi itmcmg FlgvtM. Si.ftt CWJOi 1 M 

PupWt EdUioK. CJB:)« « 

Beenn <Aiimb1u). TAi Spirit If KilMaUim. Clfliae), and PortnOt.... 1 S 

Bell (Andrew}. An Old HducalloMi Xtfomtr. IB C ItUS). | tO 

BenaettfC. W.) Xationot BdicalUm In Evrapf. mPVSa IS 

HiMoryqfthtPhUoKiphyif Pidagagtei. IE I. IB^ M 

Banian (Emily E.) TluHanviff'odinKumlKr. fttCOM n 

Bible Id the Public SEhDalBtOlnoliinittlPiwe. PM:314. SU M 

Blnner (Pual). tXd SloHtt Bltold. W,1S1I1II:IM « 

BUrksuin (d.) Grailtd Sonffi for Dan .'icIuiDlt. P IfcBB 10 

BUkelT (W. A.) Vharltf ParUnmiRlary R<iia. 97 P 18:4 » 

BIo(lKa(t,(A. U.) rAt SilaHono/a Fiiitelpal lo Ikt fJammtiHUg. PB:1S. e 

BnMirord(W. 11.) TMrtv roOlblitProblmainFtramtagi. mseM»M. <:. 

Brl|[KB(F. tl.> noyiandlfouilo Si-Xaktlhim. »). 31 ? 8:S4 » 

Indua'rial TrtifMni) In StfomuUor)/ hiHlaaoHi. SB P 19:28 e 

Brliitol(M. r.) Ilmirlu CoTiit la Arlthmitic. K M cnnlii. 3x4^ u 

(£) 



I 



Popaliif Sllc,:kei'. PlsasO | !5 

Browne (M, Fnuices). .4 GliiapieQf Brammar-La«U. Sfi.BS P83I.... IB 

Browning, (lM™r>. .1 SlioH Bintary if Edacatioii. ISC!B;106 W 

•Bnckham (H. K.) Handbook for Taimy Tmehrri. £1, 30. C 16:15S. n 
•BnfTaln Eiamlnatlon QnestloDS. 5S 1st 4 Vpan : 18BJ-«. !^ C IG^IN 1 00 

Bng-beefA. li.) JSxeivimln Englith Syntar. 41 1.15:66 SA 

Keylollufuiu. 1 1 8:38 K 

BalletInSpeUlnKPadB,npiii;e<. Each IS 

Abteact Becord. 58 L pp. 400. llxllM SO" 

BookrKieplrig BlanJa. Press-board, 7i8}4 Pp. ^ Eaoli 13 

CompoeltitM Book. M 8:44 IS 

Clara Ssgiilir. SS PreaB-boBrd oover. Three .liifi, (a) 6x7. fur 

t«nii9or 20 weeks: or (A) SxT, fur terms of 14 weeks Pp. 48 2i 

WUkBtf-) bat with one-halt more (73) pages 35 

PSacU IMitir. ntnabered for60paplla. 64 3 DO 

Ini-Well Filler, holdlag one tuarC. M - 14^ 

Sumber Frm. 3S llxlBlnches 1 Oi> 

Biimlwni<W. P.) DaSei qf Ovtpogtr U. S. Armg. C 84:171 ., .W 

Burrltt (J. L,> Ptitmane/ilp in Pvbllc Sdioole. P am. and chart IIU 

Batler (Nicholas Murray). The Ptaoei^ Commia: ST.lBPISiSO 15 

CABASO (Lopes de). Ifellipd if Learoing Ponugei. 4BClSa75 lis 

Keg a^ 

Cnwr'a amtpiracn tf IIU Belvetiant. 67 P 16:90 in 

tanflold (Jionea 11.) Bvrai Bigher Sd'KaOon. S8.89P8.-84 15 

•1'Carllele(J.8.) Tica Sreamaetiar/, AscliaBi and Anield, 18C]6;2E3. I On 

Vwitalagueot Ban jMOke OH Pedagogy. P34:ri8 OG 

— -, Trade Bale, law. o( School BuUetUi PubllcatlonB. P 8«4. on 

CI>eaeT{F.) A Olobe Xanual/ls- Sehaale. 45Plfl:SG «S 

•CItU Service Qoeatlon Book. 44 C 16:283 ISO 

Cl»rke(SoahT.) ClUirtir F.S.HUfary. tSPBUxlS. Eadbio.iporSiiB. M 

Code of FnbUelnstmetioa, New York. 1888. Bl, BBL8:I(FrB. ne( 3W 

Colored Cntyou, fr.r BUckboard. perboi o[ onedoien, iilneooiiirs... ffi 

CoUIds (Henr;). TIte iHltmaUoimi Dale lAnr. ^ 33, IB P 16:15 l.i 

Comenlns (John AiDoB). Or6U PMiu. lOCSaSi 3 00 

•tLlfeoAilKiUmUtoaalWerla.bTS.S.L&MTte. 19,18C]6ST! 100 

StetiAif.bYn. a. Qnlok. P 16:35. (See also Bntler. Maxwell).... 15 

nirtnlilii/', 6SFS21S8 '. 1 09 

CiMnfort(Geor|teP.) XoOtrn Liriguaeeei»Bducalion. %.»Pia:4a.. % 

(Geo. F. and Anna M,> Woman's Edvtalion and Weman'i BeaUA ; 

ctl^fvln TeplgUi " SeJ! in Ediicalion". C lfl:15G 1 00 

CfHutltDtlonof theBtateotHewTork. P 16:68 10 

Co»por(OiioarH.) Compultory Loan and thetr Enfonement. S0P8*.. 15 

Cr»lK(A. R.) ThePhoim^yif TVoininj. C lS-,377. 3 00 

CrBlii(J,H.1 70 BtTiejB Letaoiiii in Qeegrephy. 45P]6:6(i ^ 

Cube Boot-Bloeks, carried to 3 places. 86. 100 

Crcloptedia of Education. ]4C8:fiffi!. 3 75 

f DANIELS (Blanche R.) Ovainu qf Engliih Uleratare. 42. AT t! 1S:10». BO 
" NomegiBn flonwrmtion Hoot (See also Liraii). 43 C SiaW 75 




DavlK[w.W-.) Sug'jflioiiSfor Ttuddiig l'Ya-:liani. :(6F1U:43 { i1 

— FracilonaS Appara(<iK,lnho'i. SSfNot nujlablo) A CO 

DeGraB(E.V.) Pnalieal Flumlci. 38Clfl;ll» TB 

■ — Pa^t Pmmmi^aaiHi Book. 38 H !fl!47 IB 

— *i TlieSclmci'Iloom Guide. SB, 80, 31, M C 1BM06 1 BU 

- — \ Btvdopment Leitoni. C 8:301 1 60 

Thi Schoct-Baim Chonu. 80 B gmftll 4:147. KS 

- — Callfthtnioimd Diidsilinary SiiO'eitie, 87 M 10^9. as 

'tDeGnlmpBCItoeer). Pataia!sl,tiHAlmandWork. SO.lSClSaai 1 BO 

■lenumbuitlinial Schools. iMscwrtonof 1889. 89 P 8:71 S SS 

Hlfklnaon (John W.) The lAtniU i^ Oral Teaching. S7. M P lBa4 15 

Dichl (Anua Randftll-). A Practical DdKirte Primer. 38. 37 C 16M. ... 50 
Dime Quutlan Booki. See SonrawiCB. 

UllitoiDBB, printed to order from but deBl^fumlahed. Specfmens bbdI, 

Bl (a) Bond papsn 14il7, forteortawer 5 00 

00 BOO 

(S> ■■ ■' iai30, ■■ aSortewBr. 5 50 

" " '■ 50 TSS 

(e) PsTchment. IfiiEO. " 1 S SO 

Eaob addlttofial oupT ja 

DonitldwD (James). Ltctara wt Sdacaam. 15Clfl:18S 100 

Dodevitiit (A,) French and EngHih CtnmHtrdat CBmapondsiiet. 44 C 

12:107 BO 

Durham (W. H.> Ciaitlon TOanii in the BfvolnUim. lSClfl:138 1 DO 

EDDCATIOSas Fieuwd 6^ Tftinierj. i!7.Plfl:47 15 

* InUUectual, Moral, and PlnKiail, Herbert Spenoer. £4. C IB:331. . I 00 

Jiir IRt People, (n America, Sumpe, India, and Australia. IB O B:l7B. 1 «■ 

EdimrdB (A. M.) Gradid L«aona in Languagt. Noa. 1 -8. 41 V 830. 

each per dozen.*. -.- -„....-....--.-,- ----.--.---^-^-^il 00 

seo Shicry Das/ Bvtinea Prablniu <n ArUhmeHc. 31. 3G BOO oards. 

iMnSJtwlth ffity » 

SOOFertlnmt gueillomln Clcisn. with Answers. 51, P 10:54 IB 

T'Ainiiru.'wIthQaestianBon SfiOBlipeof CHcdhoar^. inbox. Bl... BO 

~~milOFicalGa>ni." Our Country". SO 100 oarda. S^iSM- W BO 

BUlorical Carde. 50, 49 m^m. 

(a) OaunU Biilory. iiOO cards 1 00 

(*) UtMed SfaUt SUIory. Pan I. 9!cards M 

(0) U<iUtdStatf»HltlmTi,Partn. lOBoards. - SO 

(d) United Slatei Uitlonr, Complete. aaOoards I OO 

OuUlneandTopieBoOtinV.S.Hulitn. P8:Sli SI 

Qtogn^Meal Oime," Our Country". 47,40 ICO oarda. :^i3M-.-. M 

— Qeograpltical Cardi. 47. 48 ajii^M- 

(a) Pari T. Phyiical Geognrphy and Iforth At7i»rica. 100 cards BO 

(BjPartlT. T lie Rent qfVU World. lOOoarda. 5* 

(«> Comple'e. axi cards 1 BO 

• Tijplea! Q'lalloni in Oeography. wllh Heirenta' (Jiiastlom 19M-4 

45ClBai1 - ]« 

(4) . - 1 



KmemoutA. W.) Computilion ai.il Crilicimii. -Jl L lOasa S ' 

-^tU.S.) Latin la llighEchooU. aa P 16^0 f 

tERgaysootheKlndergBrteD. go, SaClznlQ 1 < 

fARNHAM {A, W.) 'rTkeOaiBegoJielluidcfTeacklngOtogTaphv. 46 

L'ltl:isr 1 

(Oeo.L.) TluStBUiicelIel?iodofRntding. atClfSi I 

Fette(W.E.) DialogtiafTom DieJtent. 38 C IBtSSS 1( 

FltDh(Joghaa3.) TlnArti^ (juationlng. SS.St. 31 P ie;36... . 1 

—~ The Art qr Securing AtUaOm. 2I,STPlfl:« 1 

tZKC(urwo» reaching, Etading Clwb Bdltion. 14012:436 1 ' 



Foreign taDEOBKea. See pp. 4S, 44 

Pi)wl8(Wm.B.) The Ttachtra' Inttitult. 81 CiaSSS »1 00 

t^nctloo VUtT. A Same/or Tmng AHVurutiaam. SB 53 cards M>^ ^ 
Frnnok [F.) Tht Oerman LeCler- Writer, with tha FonoB of Polite Cor- 

respoudetlCB. und EnftUsta BiplajiAtory Nul«s. 4SP 16:113 40 

'Franklin (iscnj.) AvUMographV- 018341 100 

FHHbeKFriedrliih). i AnOMogn^i/ qf. 20, 18. 88 C1SJ83 1 W 

Portrait, BB P 28128 SB 

i Letters on thi Einderaarlen. C 1*831 1 BO 

GAINES (J. T.) FrineHHeif^ Teaehinff. 29 P8«3 80 

Ceometrr TWt Prgiav. by Wm, Smith. » PaokacaB of 100, ^IIO. ... 1 00 

Oeddea IPatriok). Tadvitrlal EXhOAtlani. P 16*7 2S 

Oerman Self -Tansht. (See also Fbandk.Hahn.Mmbsnkr). 43Plfl:87 40 

Gill(Jabu). School Matagemai/, 14, 30 C lB:27tt 1 OD 

Glubea. See pa4fe4fl< 

Uodard(HiirlDw). An Oiaane 3tti^ (>r U. S. Slitorv. 4S, BB L ie:14«. . . . SO 

Goethe [J. F. von). Egmoat. with SagUih ^f-Hei. 43CI6:140. 10 

Oore (J. Howard). Xiavial qf ParUameMary Praetiee. 3T, 3S C lS;lie. BO 
OoDldlng {Matilda P.) Ftorm A Eolanieal Game. 40 48 oarda, 

2^^ 60 

Qrangrer (Oscar). Metric TaUai and PnMemi. MMlBaS 26 

Cirant (Jamaa). History qf the Burgh Schoob liT licalland, 15UB:S91.... 3 0a 

Grasby (W. Cattun). i Ttacl^ag in T krte CorUineiUii, lBClSa44 1 BO 

Gray fthos. J.) MelhodiayulCourieiinSormiUSehiloli. 29P8:1B IS 

GrilBn (EdaL.) Topicai Oeogfaphs,tnt'ii'i!LeVaois. 4BLia:142. SO 

Grtillth (Geo.) Outline macltlioara Xajie. 48. Perset BOO 

Groaziaaiui (M. P. R.) t vl H'orttflfl MobkoI flT CAIM SCid*. SS C Wrt^l BO 

—The Coininon School and The Sea Education. P lfi^^a 2S 

HAHN<F.) The ChUd't Oerman Book. 48 P 163r 40 

Hailnutnn (W. N.) Pritnary Kindirgarten Htlpe. SS, !» R 8M 7E 

Ste/chet from Cht IBttorg qf Jtdiieallon. IB.aBPSaB 30 

HaU (M*T)ella W.) Orthoepy Miule Baiy. 38016:100 1^ 

Hamilton UedamaHoii Quarterly. Val.I.<Bll piibllalied). 38,38 

HariowiW.B.) Early Upglieh lAleratHTt. 4aciB:ia8 W 

HarriB(W.r.) *.ValaraiSBieneeinlAe PuUtc S':hiicile. 40L16ffll. BO 

fArt Kdvcalioa The True tadnrlrial Sduealion, !91.Hii7T 5U 



(rrta (W.T.) Horart Uwn. L 1830 ; .^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tht Tktarvi^ BUaeaHon. W P 18*4 IS 
ThtK^watUmairMiiii^ Mantua Tntnlng. SB. P 8:14 13 
IMvirMy and Bclual Extaiilim. tSPH;U 19 
Tilt Omeral Omrmmenland PutUe fdveaUeii. » F 8« in 

Rtpnrlm t^lagotfieal and Ftv<^ii)iagiaa Oittnatim. », ss 1>HA... » 

HeermiiDii (Forbes). Slorttt qf Ikt fbr Wiut. C 18:980 IS 

Heffncr (II. V.) The Tmng SeitntUt'f Rtader. r in;IBO U 

•Belpa t« SeU-Cnltnrr. c IBtMl 1 00 

Hendrirk (Maryli'.) QuMtkwiln UOrofim. 4EB lenW n 

(W.) -riuiTiaUiiait.'' AiromeilydirSohiioU. W.H WSD... » 

MMifmUcryi^lhtBn^m Stall. 48. ED. II8V lS:aiB n 

Hetirip t/iHrllonii /or Ktir York Biilart. M P IflilB IB 

80ahunn\f V.H. mnory.far R'-gmli- MinmiruMau. «9. SHpwlWi. » 

HeoniK ((-Hrl V.) ^natoml<ia; JfnnlMn. S7]I|M;18... 100 

UliwdalP (B, A.) IWagogicid OhairtlK aatgf »P8:11 IS 

eduiaig and SludU/. riUiMl ISO 

Hoiwe (Jamea II,) Sludii* in ArHfiHaOon. M C 1«tTD M 

\<HiauPmrlMeifmiliodnfTtmMnll Bl C 18*78 100 

PrMaioMan Ftnt-Ytar Artlhnutle. B3, «, « B ta;S17 » 

PupUif KdUiou. 1l1(i;15« » 

Xramd Yiar AHIMntliu. ItlflaiWi M 

UornKtonx BlatlnK. tlie best orayon aurfiiOBmRde. flS, piirc»llon,-. 8 00 

— W.(i'-rf/Hp<r, iRTBi|iiarBy»nl(lfbymal1, «Oot».)Bl H 

.■IiMi««iei>.ll.) .U^morv Otni. BM, BB !■ 10:40 « 

Hotvhklns (Vlala IM Leuomin O/^tt-l Dravlno. D>L4:8> W 

HouKhton (W. 11,1 lUillcaleaiftjKcliaiqr rT.S.BWIiity. 4»C UxSl... I OS 

UaKhM (Jumei I..) IXblntMin T'laMlRcr, a7,)a. (.' I8:18B. DO 

1 Bm lo atean and r.'ilain AUmHoH. Wi'lB^flS » 

I'Ai- rnwArC. (H(ie, ooutnliilngbnltitliB «biiv«. S7 C WMS 1 00 

HoDtluKtonlRi. llov. V, U.) r'nmnwfotu TVUbm. ei,trPle:4& IG 

Hotton (11. U.) A Manual qfXnmratim. %.811I1B:188 SO 

IMTKRt.IXEAB Oermsii BeadltiK-Baak. UaiDlltoaUn Method. 

48 ClS«i TS 

IiTlnE(WaHhlntrto)i). mjiVaiininltU.ieilliDarliti'illliHlnmmi. Pl8:Se. 13 

lUOlan anil EaxIUh <.'orre*poa<l«i<«. 44 P IIM SO 

ItaUAD BaU-TaDBlit. (See olao UAncuKni). 4S, 44 P 18:80 40 

JACKBON (E. P.} Cliua Rrtonl Cardt. t» 00 wlille and 10 cnlowd 

jBcotot (.loaepli), «*,i(«ft((^. by K. 11. Qulok. PlOiM. tS 

Jtumtagn t\. (',) Clmuiologtcal Tabltn nf Aaeiavt Hlilety. 48 t'H:lia... I 00 

J«w»U(F. 8.) OraiMHatkal magranui. 41 C 13:807 7B 

Jotumum'n Chart qf Ailrammii/, 48 Un enHinellisl olotli. 40x48 InohH.. 8 80 

Jonea (Itivhard). Tht Onmlk qf (he Idj/li qf Ihr King. O IftlSl 1 U 

JnlUivKAiiaaM,] BHiif Vlawr^ V. 3. Hitlory. 48 L ISM) 8s 

KAROI.Y(.4klii). t ThiOtUmmeiiqi'miiorandBdacalfm. ClSOT-.-lDO 
Kiiy(nn\-1d). \ EitycaHon mid Bdufnton. C1S;4M... 
k^ K«ller(r.) Mo^'llihj Hi-poil Carii'. [CI 2WH I" 



1 



MBimed; (Juhu). ThePAUotophyofScliCotDieiAiaiat. ^.%.3I P 16:38. | 

MuMBreekOof IS L 10^ M> 

KIddlfl (Henry) 3,WW Orananar Qnegflomt, wltb Answers 41. BS CltSSD. 1 oa 

1 Kindergarten 2iaays. SS O ia:I75 lOQ 

Knott (B.E.) The Reaay B^fTovt Jjta Manva'. Bl C 8;S81 a M 

•tl-ANDON (Jos) SchoU Management, SOCiS-Xitt I £5 

Lane (Fred 11.) Etementarn Ontt SdtKaUon. 15Lie:S3 M 

.•tL«iiriB<S. 8.) John Amoi Coaumtat 10,18eiB:J7B i TO 

lAHrence(E. C.) Rienaaoni in AneiaU Fiddg. C 13-177 .,, 1 00 

lie™ l.lames T.1 Tht Cialmstf Oreet. W P 8:16 SB 

I.enMrDiii (C) Ray Sfethod qf Lrartiing Sicedilk. 4309:180 1» 

Lenlng ((i. E.) OfTman /ViMo in Pnut anrt Verse. 43 B l£:aS 40 

Locke (John). SfcteAoT, 1jy K. H. Suiok. P ISST IB 

Ixtwrle (R, W.) Bow lo obtain. Oreateal Ben^/rom a Iknl: 42P)I:I3.. SS 
Lnnd(H.) iIilAoilqfl*amiigDanltlianilXonce^a7i, 13:135, 8I.S6: A'ty M 

LytUeUin (E.)* rA* Problem qf Home Training. SI C 1S300 1 5« 

MACAI.PINE; (Nell). EngUah-aaUc and Oatie-Bngllih IHcttonary. 

{aeealaoSTKWART). 480]a:«e» 8 00 

X'CaUj'B PerforaleiiSraien. 68. P-eriloz 1 00 

-Mboo(W.H.) a WorttngXanvaiiif American Siitorg. 48C 16^97... 1 00 
BfeCfMh (James). iHigher SOtuaiiiMi and a Commnn Language, SBC 

8:120 7B 

McE»r (John S.) 100 EXperitnenta in f/atural Science. P IB^ IB 

•Mann (Horace). ThnughU for a Toung Uan. C I6:3« 1 00 

aJatol I)/', by W. T. HanlB. LlBfiO 50 

Maps for the WaU. See page 4e. 

Mapc B^^ Xapi, Snitzerland, 4S, 44 l!xl7H. ta.BO; S3iS4. (10.00. 

Palestine ESiK 10 00 

OriffilA'B Oumne Blackboard Mi^. 4SPerBet 8 00 

Uitectta 3Ii^. Hutted States B&wn Into States 7B 

!rA« Janw, New York atata sawn into Conntiea re 

Onondaga County. 48 Cloth. 4x4!^ feet 10 00 

New York State. 48 Cloth. 81x78 Inohes BOO 

OuMne Maps i«yiS) /If yew York. as. Perpadof BO 

Folilical Jfopa. See page 48, 

M»rljle(i. P.) Foicete o! SOaoi Qgleen. 51 P IB:*? 

atitiBhettHli.)3fetliodtf Learning IiaU<m. 43. 44 C I3:«18. tl.SOi Key- 

JIaliaa Siadei; viUii Bngllsh Kotes. 44 1S:]E8 

Hnrenlutlti-Baelow (Batoaesa) Scltaol Work-ihop. Zl P 18:M 

i Child and Cklid ^atsre. FnEb«l-BEd'lTheorleB. BO. SS, M ClS:Wr. 1 

MandBler (H.) Sex in Mnd and EdtMCaOen, as,sn P 18:43 

lSiumeiHW,a.) Enaminatiima ai Tei:U/or Promotion. SDPBai 

TIU Texl-Booki itf Qmenlat, eats tTom Orlili Pictta. 19 8^ 

MeeM) (John D.) ITact! in Uteralvre. 4liPlBa8 ' 

MeiUeJolin{J,M.D>- rie^eiBiMMiKloJI. SO, US, 37 L IB:47. 

An OldHducaliBiialB^ornier (Dr. Andrew BeU.) 18C1B;183. 1 

I Mtl/iod ^ Learning (fernum. 43 C IsaSS 1 

, R5.B0 C 18:120. 




• MIrhiKan, aiKrn:mtnl Chur Soo/t tjf, Mdmls. i' ]H:3UJ |l W 

MUl (Jill III StllHrt) iBtiugvral Aildrm III Xl, Andnun. SB I* gfl| n 

HUlar (WHmtT). EdMettUm an a Dtp't if Oar*mmait. 9BPR:t«. n 

iniU(C,DeD.) Tin Trti^ Mvlliolagtl. CSSKi ISO 

MUne (Jiuubs M.) Tiichm' tnnlUalii, Fattimd PreMnl tSPB« 9 

MIltiDn (Johti). ASmaUTntetalsar KOueaOim ST. 38 I* IftaS » 

fl*»/oAV'-l>jn. H. (iulok, PIOSS. » 

VUajitm Iff tha InltmaUonal Vontnv qf SducaHm. llttS, StIC Uitvola. UN 

UlMoarl. riiiiiUowrBmmC/, Northmn. Bl C imiBI TB 

MoBHw {WIIL H.) fl.aboniiriTmrvI'anianl. 18. L 18« H 

Hon; (\mrlln). OalllM qf WorHit KUmmlari/ tMigvagt, 41 ClKitm BO 

HoIMh fur tlmSrliool Boom. TiU. Per Hit. i 00 

NEW VOKK (jiMUaa tiook. with all tba QueitU™ 0[ tbo Unirimi. 

Htitto, ConiiOl, flebi>lanblp. und Noniiil Bntnnoe KxsuiliuliiHW. 
loMnrcihai. IMJO. wiM /rviHn. M8;M1, P tl.OO; C-. .-. ■•i.t 01 

7'A*«i™.fiupplPinmitNo,I.toJllliB.iaBl. » M 8l6»...; ft 

Tluiamf. 6aw\iaae,A Nu. a, to Jimn, IKBI. M M N:1«),., „, » 

T/umame, Kuppl«iiHiiU Niw. 1 un.i ». [ii oiib iiilnmo, i; SAM t 00 

Hew Vork Uuifurm QuraUons 

• rhantat, Volturm aD\7. BvppUmeaWSo.a. IffK-a-, Ko,4, IRK-4; 

Ho. B, IBH-5; Nu. fi, IBK-Bi No. T. ISM-T; Mo. S, tSlrr-S: DO. ettoh C... 1 DO 
■ rft< Ainu, UuMlInn* In Dr&wlnv. 1809-1X1. IXW-W, SS. M, «)«(. 

018«1 I W 

7A<M)»>, QneMloiu In Algebra, Bo»h-keeplaii.Pby>lci, M M IMS. 9B 

7'Ainnnii, QuwtluDBln AmeriuBDBliUir;. BOH IfCTS n 

rA^Mmr, QuatloiiainArithmotlo. ait, U H IS:4B » 

Til taint, t QumHiiiu In dvll finv't. snd aohixil t.iaw. U H. UM.- K 

T'A««inH', QnesUoiwln UeoKranliy. 4S. U H 1BAB IB 

— rA<«iWM, tQueBtlonslnOrammar. BOMIB^,-.. S 

741 HTW, QiiMtlim* In Methndd mid Bubool Connoar- BS H lOiOB. « 

TIWmnK. tmefOvm in PliftiiAoty. H M ISW tB 

•SHoMi&WiifKiflon^UMfloiHtolMM, C 14i4(M 1 00 

TAf ni>M, tur IBHi, tfl. n, ex. eaoh P teat » 

T/irQtittHimJitnBoat-tn^na.vilthAmm'n. U P lfl« M 

Ueograpliii tjf the Empirt Staff j.. IB 

^~ BliUny i\f Ou En^rt Slal*,Kvi\A\'«ilii. «,E3.UriSd»8 n 

— CttU OiHunaHtiiti^aw Stall aft Nnrthva. Ba51,B«0183M 15 

Oodaiif PvliBe Intlruelion. Lateit edition. SI, B9 L 8:t<}7B SU 

— Ifatvral Milory, and CaMittl Btiiorlt. WriM (or InroRnatluu. 

• Nlshok (Chan. W.) QovtmKent Vlaii-Boot qf the aialt q^ JHaUiMn. 

C18«« 1 do 

Northam (Hsnry C.) t dolt 'lovmmenl qf X. Y. BB.6],5aCl«St... n 

TAtmr/u/arXhaiarl. B10in:IM 7a 

~ — Fixing the Fault (^ Anutiran IlinUiry. ti C ia-3>Xi n 

ConttnatiDiKii Ltuoni liadine I" Gioffrap/iy, P IStSt s, 

Morlhand {CbsB.) Maaori StUdUnui. Three Serf bb. 3g,iS. Baob V 

- — *1Tlu Tiacher and Partnl. u Ifl^SBO 1 OO 

Northrop (I J. (O IHgli Sc/iooli. 28,aiP8aa % 

Morthrap (A. J.) Campt anil Trattipr In tie ArUrDTtdatJu. IS C IfliSIK. ] iia 



1 



■weghmM.ilf-TauehtiSeealBi. Li-si.), -lariftSt • 

nberLemwiu. On <:iira-)»>itnl. Till. oCIer the tirnb6Method....... ]0 

nenlFTHmw. 35 100 balls $].S5; 141 bolla. fl.eo. 

D(John), IHctUmari/ qt StigtUh Etymelagv. 41 Gi6iS& -i DO 

• t FAGB (David P.) The Thtory anH Praetlceaf Teac&lnj. 83,30,31 C 18^48 1 00 
Palmer(C.S.) J*ssio/offy Card*, for Teaohera. 3770card8,8J^i^.... BO 

FsTdoii (Emma L.) Oral /atlracliort in OeograpAii. 4tPIB:a) IS 

Panoiu (James Russell, jr.) * PrMHm Sc/iOoU. lGCa:n 100 

ffYtncASchooltairoiiahAnuriamEsei. ISC 8:130. 1 00 

* Patrick {J. N.) SHemeatt qf Fetlagi^gUn. C 18:43i! 1 TO 

^ ftdogoirtrai BtMfej. Clfl^e 60 

F»ttee<F.I..) LilgratmrlnPaUic&Aools. 39P8:4S. m 

Payne (Joseph), t Ltcturet on the Art i^ Bdnealion. 14Cie:3SI 100 

Payne(W.H.) A Short Biitory qf EaacaOm. 15U 18;11B...' N> 

PedsBORloBl Primers. Each XG 

1. Sehool Hanagement. 30 M 18:40. S. LetteF-Wrltlns. MIO^X'.-. 
Perez (B.) TheFirtt Three Teanqf ChUdhaoi. £0. iS. ^ C IBiSU.-.. 1 SO 

•ncdgmaim- 1 Seoardnr Infant Life. 9T. 2S M 1B:4S. W- 

Periodicals. The School Bulittm. IS. SO Monthly, le pp., lOjiU. Per 

Bonnd Vola. I-XXIV. C 4S0Opp., each 8 [» 

TheHaeMlonDedamationliitarUrii/. Bonnd volume L SBC 18:337. I CO 

The EchaOl Room. Bound yolnmea I-V. Eaoh 1 BO 

Peatslonl <J. H.) 't^f Jinaiuf >rOTt,DeOQtmpa. a).ISOIB;aes.... 180 

SiBliA ijf, by K. H. Quiok, P1B:40... . 16 

*'\HoiB OertmdeTtache/ her Chlidren. SOCld:4og 1 BO 

* Leiten on Early Education. X C 16:180 1 DO 

PeelaUaOan ATilhmetin. 9aBlBtYear.16«7. «Tear,1S;a38. Eaoh M 

— -PoTlrait. 63. sopaaias as 

Flok(Dr.E.) Dr. Ptcei FtemA Helhod. 44L16:11B 100 

Memory, and the Ballaaat Meant qf RnprBotng tl. SS. 44 C lC:ie3. ... 1 DO 

PlMlieT (James). Oullina qf Surctyi-Tta and Xaolgallim. CHdai BO 

Plamb (Chaa. O.) Map Sraaing qf Nao York. H8:ie K 

Pooler (chas.T.) Charity Civil Ootemmtnt. Bl. 58 P IJilB, perhun.,.. B DO 

matt on Teaching Orthoepy. 38 P 18:10 10 

Praece (Mrs. Louise). FbYrical CuUtae. Itttalralid. S7 C 4:»S S 00 

PreotloefMre. J. B.) Jlefitw Prablemi (a ArlthmeUc. S!. SUP IfSS.... M 

— -KealotheabOBe. BT, 32 P lOSO » 

Eevlew Queetloniin Oeography. 57, 4BP 18:48 IS 

Ttiment^SiiliMlMaaaganeKt and if/ Letler-WrUtriff. 30 H pp. 41. 3T. 

Each » 

*QITICK{ICH.} BMayaonEduaitiimaCEiiftirntert. IB, IB, ISC IBflSl.. 100 
RAI«UAI.I^DIi;aK.<Mn.Anna). A JYocefcdlZUMrCe Primer. WCie:ffl W 

Bw>fc(E) EagyHethoditf Learning Icelandic . 43 12:1SS I £5 

Rodway (J.W.) Schod Beography qf PtnruifieBuia. 45L16S8 35 

BegentB' Biamlnstion Paper. 58. Perl.ODD halT-sheetB 8 00 

[ilxamiiuitlon Rocord. BK, For433 scbolurs, SS.OO ; S64sobnl]ini. B DO 
CiamlDaMonSyUabDB. luU. S.Hlsiory. 49,68. P per dozen ... . SO 

m 



- Ftrnt VeaP Idtiu. rtaar'r Vontj^riK!/. 

- QaMtlona U Juni. ]SB£. ST Ektxn ml 

1, (^HnpleUltilJlKey. 5T - — 
2' i'otanUU. &ame aa abo\ 

Jl. Ari&mttlc. Thel.B9Si. 

1 Ken to Arithn'ftic. Answers to the aboi 
b. ffwignipAif. The 1.98T (jaeatloi 



without the iWEWen. Pp. 339. . . 

inn in Artthmetio. ag M I&BB 

' laboTB. II le^ 

Oeograpby. W,4SM1S:T0.. 



le i,V!i questlnnaln Oraniraar. 



dKey. 



C lS:lSa. . . 



H lG:ei... 



— &iilrt Oufstlimg, Hll subjeeta <no Bnawera). for ynars ]ang-S3, Ba-e4, 

W-B6, BK-BB, 66-87, 97-B8, 49. C BSiilM. BOO. BT Eaoh 1 00 

— Selertlons fn American. Ginnan. and FnacA LiUratart. ST. 4S. 43, 44 

Llfl:93. iSoents. With music, 89 eta. Each langioeesepBJale, P. 10 

<tRelii<W.) Oullinei of Pedagogics. S4 (,' lB3iSa 1 S6 

.B^nhartfA.) Xegiect tf Bodily Decdopment tf Amftican TmA. Si 

PSJll EE 

BlefaardsoB <B, W.) Ltambig and Heaiih. mVlt-X, 13 

RobtiUKin (A. U.) Nsmeml School RegMer. 18 M S:M iS 

Rooper (T. G.) \AiipeTt:^tlon, or "A Pati^ Sntn Halheri". B6 L 



ISJiS... 



^OI^tTtadling.eT^y'ord^lBlil Thingi. «1,S0 LlSfS 

S<MeT«T(Eliiabetb). i A ManuaHf Xeedlimrl:, KnUling, and C«l- 
iingOvt. OlBilW 

BouMemiW.J,) SiseeS ?f, liy H. H. ftuiok. PlfliBO 

BBmlaii ConventitkHi Book (See alsu AumiiDBCw]. aC94;lS0.. 

KjiBJitU. W.) aOiaol Rteord. HP 3S blanks on each or 14 sheets 

SABDf (Henr)')- "' Organiialijm" v. " IndivldualUt." at P8S 

Salvo (D.) .IfcWod qfLsaming Spanith. 43,44C11S.21B, Sl.aO ; Ait. Pisas 

Spanieh and Saillieh Idlomalic Phrtuee. 48. 44 C S4:1HI 

1 Spanlth ami Englith CoBOBfTeial Comtpondace, 48, 44P12:109.... 

fl>uford(II. H) ThtWordStithodinSumlim: S4. 3B ax3, 45 cards. .. . 

r he Limited SptUrr. M L laiO* 

»»r«eCA.H.) An Aegftian Onmimar. 43013:104 S 

SshepmoealA. K) Bin qf Oe Xtui Tork School Sflem. Ll«:Sa 

SoMUm (J. C. F. Ton). MarieSfuarl. 43BlBaM. 

DttJvaatYaurm Orlaau. 43 B 18:1W 

VfUMm THl. 4aB 1B:1B 

Der if^f alt Ookel. 43 8 10:7? 

School BcHim CIhuIei. JT P 10:40, eaoh 

untiDKtun's rrnomMiaitf 3M- IX. Maadsle; '■ Aj: Cn Jflnd and 

" Edvcaliim. 

X, EducatiOHat Tiev>. 
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8rhr«l»r(]>. G. 1(.) Hmnt EiireUtJor Beallh artd Cun.. 3Tf 1USI1,..J 6U 

SIi»Wb asto'or'jr Sesta/W. 58PlS:lfl. Per doa 90 

Kheldon {Edward A.) PortraU. Ba P SSiSS 1 DO 

Bherrlll (J. B.) Tl^ Iformal Qtieition Boot. C iej(B 100 

ShlrrlB {BiDlly). + T/H Kinilergartm SyiUm. 33 C 1S=»0 1 60 

"""nnerfChss.R.l TIa Arbor Dag Manual. 38, 13, SB, C 8:<T5 S 50 

TIU Tfea Tori Queilioa Soak, CSMI. Sv- Niw Tork E 00 

IthfC.F.) Hoaoraini Degmi in Araeriain CoOiott. K) F 8:9 15 

(Kdward), Blilory qf tie Saliaole i^ Sj/raciue. IB C 83*7 3 00 

(Geo. M.) Vocabulary la CiBiar'g Qallts War, STC 1S:B7 H) 

(Wm.) Gtuiietry TMl Papen 35 P Pack nice ul 100, BMilO 100 

SoBC BadKct, rtf. KMth Thou»and. SOPs-i^ 15 

Century, TA*. lOTth Thongftod. eoPB4S; 15 

PHtrlot, T-Ao. ISOth Thoumnd. flOPii4:80 15 

idRct Hiulc Serin, IncluiltiKi all the above. 6aCiip.S4S SO 



-Gyro 



n Arbor Day HannmL ((0,3TM8^ »• 



Boniuiiwcheln'ii Cydopatdiaof SilueaUon, U C SiBIS S 

Samba^ur (s. J ) Xormal Lonffuasrs Lenont. 41 B10:75 

iathntck<A. P.) Tiptntv Dinu Qnalton Boot-.yrttb full an«wen!. 
notes, iiueries, etc. 50, 57 P *■*-■" "--l 



AdTuiaed Bflrtn. 

1. PhyBira, 56 

2. tloneral Lllerataro. 4S 
S. General History. 48 



B. Mj-thology. 

9. Rheloric. 41 
II. Botany. 
13. ZpOloBy. 
IS. rheiDistry. 
17. Geolojry. 

Bnrdeen, SI, Ti 

1. Lettor-wntin 

Queer Quarter 

, 3U. C 11:230... 



lebook, C|I.O( 



3. phydology. 56 

4. Theory and PraoH™. 30 
B. U. 8. llWory and Civil Govt. 4 

10. Aleebra. 
1& American Lltsrature. 4li 

11. Onunmar. 41 

IS. Orthogmphy Jb EtymuloKT. 36.41 
la. Arlthmetlo. SB 
Ifl. Pbysical and Political Qeoft. K 
■V. ReodlnRaiid PimctaatloD, 41 

•The 10 in one book, C tl.OO 

Extra numiin, edited by C. W 

iilony, 66:28. Book-KeaplnB, a 

QH'xzitm, Quirks and Qllllitiles tn« 

A CulJ Soot of T/iforg a 

Spuilith and Knslliih Cot 

Spnnlnb Self-Taucht (See also Sli.vo), 43, 44 P lOM 

"ISppin'M (Herbert), eauaillmi. 34, 14. C 16:331 i 

Siilnoin {Benedict de}. On llie Trmnlag r^ tht InliJltel. asi3:10«,,.l 

• StHndard Teufaere' Ubntry. 13 Inoludes all Ihoae •tarred. 

• Stanley (A. PJ Lift of Tl<un<u Arvold. IH C IBas* 1 

Stanton (Th.) Tht Waimm qutHlon In Earttpt. C B:«« 3 

t State Edneatlon for tbc People. 15CH;1T8 1 

Stevrn, (Wm.) Ifii-loryriftlu EdiKbiirykmghS<3iail. 15,280 1B:5B0.... K 
Btswart (Alex). KlemaUKOf 99Ki:0rananar{,9eeHi,c:Kiritn.). C IflSW' 1 

SlllweU (Lamonf), Praclliial<i>ieiHim Blot, 13:400. I 

Stoui- ([saac). T/t TtOfhlr't Examlntr. C 111314 

SlmlKht01.il.) Aspnit qf Ind'iiilrlal Eiluniaon. 29 PBilS 

Cll) 



